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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eee Cee 

M THIERS has fallen, and Marshal MacMahon reigns in his 
i¥ie place. The catastrophe came about in this wise. The Duc 
de Broglie’s motion (virtually of want of confidence) of yesterday 
week was feebly supported by the mover, and somewhat feebly re- 
sisted by M. Dufaure, who did not like having to retract his but 
recently expressed opinion that the time for the definitive proclama- 
tion of the Republic had not yet come; after this, M. Thiers 
demanded the right to speak, and the Assembly appointed nine on 
Saturday morning for the hearing. M. Thiers’ speech was one of 
great power andcourage. He pointed out that the Assembly had 
to choose between three Monarchies (the Bourbons, the Orleans 
family, and the Bonapartes) and two Republics (the Conserva- 
tive and Radical Republic), that the dictatorship of great men 
led France to ruin in 1815 ; that that of little men led France to 
ignominy as well as ruin in 1870; and that the Conservative Re- 
public is the government which, “inexorable towards moral 
disorder,” stands between the two extremes of despotism and 
anarchy, and secures at once order and liberty. M. Thiers was 
warmly applauded, but only by the Left, for his speech was a 
final declaration for the Republic. The Assembly adjourned 
after its delivery, but only till two o'clock on the same day. 











At two o'clock M. Casimir-Périer, the Minister of the Interior, 
spoke, and then the Monarchical Right, acting together with the 
Bonapartists, who conditioned that the Duc d’ Aumale should not 
be selected as the new President, and a body of some sixteen 
extra-Conservative Republicans headed by M. Target, defeated 
the order of the day pure and simple, which was accepted by 
the Government, by a majority of 14 (362 votes to 348), and 
then by a majority of 16 (360 to 344) carried an order of the 
day proposed by M. Ernoul, regretting that the recent ministerial 
changes had not afforded the satisfaction to the Conservative 
party which it had a right to expect. After this, a third sitting 
was ordered for eight in the evening,—the Right being flushed with 
victory, and eager to finish the campaign in the same day. 
In the evening it was announced that the Ministry had ten- 
dered their resignation to M. Thiers, who had accepted it, 
and tendered his own resignation to the Assembly. This the 
Assembly accepted by a majority of 29 (368 votes against 339), 
after which Marshal MacMahon was elected President by 390 
votes, the Left not voting. ‘The Marshal had accepted his new 
office by midnight on Sat urday. It was a Saturday of sensation. 

The new President declares his intention, ‘‘ with the aid of 
God and the devotion of the Army, which will always be an 
omy of the law, and the supporter of all honest men,” to 

restore moral order throughout the country,”—but we conclude 
“i means, as the Army is so specially appealed to, by physical means, 

e declares, however, to the prefects of departments, that ‘no 
i shall be made in the existing laws or national institu- 
cain, = there is every reason to hope that the sturdy old 
re : will not be very malleable in the hands of either Orlean- 

» Bonapartists, or Legitimists. He has formed a Ministry of 


| which the Due de Broglie, who accepts the portfolio of Foreign 
| Affairs, is, we suppose, the head. ‘The effect of the shock 
|upon the Extreme Left has been sobering. They have 
come to their senses,—the most violent journals have mode- 
rated their tone,—and the wiser leaders have regained their 
ascendancy. They have put out to the country a declaration 
| of their solemn belief that “there exist in the Assembly the 
necessary elements of the formation of a majority capable of with- 
standing the Government in any reactionary attempts,” and they 
urge the utmost calmness and legality on their party. In fact, 
the Left issue from the douche of reactionary eloquence with 
cooler heads and stronger nerves than before. 





The Derby was run on Wednesday under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, the rain of the previous day having laid the dust, 
and the day of the great festival itself proving clear, if not 
very sunny. The Favourite had been Gang Forward, after 
which came Kaiser, and Hochstapler, a German horse, the bet- 
ting being not much more than 2 to 1 against the Favourite, and 
but little more than 4 to 1 against the German candidate for the 
Derby stakes. Montargis, a French horse, was also well thought 
of, but the odds against him were 15 to 1. However, a ‘‘ dark” 
horse, Doncaster, belonging to Mr. Merry, who won the Derby 
in 1860,—a horse so little regarded that the odds against him 
were 40 to 1,—carried the day, and a poor man who at the last 
moment staked 5s. on the horse was seen carrying away an order 
for £8. The two Favourites came in second, neck and neck, while 
the German horse was nowhere, his French rival beating him by 
a considerable distance. A Derby with so few competitors,— 
there were just a dozen,—has not been run for a great many 
years ; but if the competing horses were fewer, the spectators 
were more numerous than ever. Clearly the interest does not 
vary with the elements of the race, but is a constant quantity so 
far as the racing attractions are concerned, varying only with the 
Londoner's need for a holiday, and his means of enjoying it. 


All Wapping with one voice claims the Claimant as her own. 
Such is the sum of the evidence heard this week, during which 
the big trial has dragged its slow yet lively length along, inter- 
minably interesting. It is to be regretted that part of the youth 
of George Eliot was not spent at Wapping, for surely a place 
richer in all the native flesh-and-blood originalities of English 
character can hardly be conceived. As we hear the witnesses we 
feel how the genius of the place inspired Mr. Hawkins, in the 
memorably humorous passage of his speech in which he described 
the Claimant’s visit to it on his return from Australia. The first 
Wapping witness was Miss Loder, formerly the affianced of 
Arthur Orton, who, when asked did she know the defendant, said 
(with a faint smile), “‘ Yes,” and, questioned if he was the same 
young man who used to walk with her, replied, “‘ Quite the same, 
only stouter.” This stoutness, as a characteristic tendency of the 
Ortons in general, and of Arthur in particular, which led to his 
being known in his youth by the outrageous nickname of 
“‘bullocky Orton,” formed what may be called the piece de ré- 
sistance of the Wapping evidence. All the witnesses stood to their 
identification of him by that innocent personal peculiarity which a 
little timely attention to the precepts of Mr. Banting might so 
easily have corrected. The Wapping evidence is all highly 
humorous, alas! and the Claimant appears to enjoy it quite as 
much as the judges, the jury, the bar, and the universe. Itisa 
tragedy of drollery. 


The Prime Minister presided at the eighty-fourth annual dinner 
of the Royal Literary Fund, on Wednesday, and made aneloquent 
appeal for larger resources, stating that in the last thirty years, 
while the income of the fund has only doubled, the foreign com- 
merce of the country had quintupled, rising from the value of a 
hundred millions sterling to five hundred millions. As a mode’ 
of representing the enormous increase of English wealth, Mr. | 
Gladstone calculated that if in 1815 England had been simply a ; 
pauper, but had produced during every year since that period at 
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the rate of our recent, instead of at that of our then much smaller, 
production, she would have been able to produce all the existing 
wealth of the country in the interval ; in other words, a continuous 
production of wealth for only sixty years at our present rate, would 
produce as much as England has accumulated during all the cen- 
turies of her history. However, Mr. Gladstone did not wish to 
see the Society turned into a kind of Literary Poor Law Commis- 
sion. He wished its efforts to be confined to helping those who 
had been real producers of good literature, and not to be extended 
to the relief of paupers who happened to have attempted a craft 
for which they were not fit. And that implies, we suppose, the 
true defence for the Society,—that literary men, if real, and not 
sham literary men, suffer in a special degree by being deprived 
of all the refinements of life, and should, therefore, be saved 
from deep want by the sympathy of those who can best enter 
into their needs. Otherwise it would be hard to say that a 
literary man in want, had more claim than a dunce ia want, on 
the help of literary men. 





Chief Justice Whiteside charged the jury in the great case of 
‘¢ O'Keeffe versus Cardinal Cullen” on Monday and ‘Tuesday, but 
what the character of his legal decisions were, very few English- 
men, as we have elsewhere pointed out, yet know, the Times’ 
summary being very confused, and the longer reports of 
such Irish daily papers as we have seen, being quite unintel- 
ligible. But it is certain that he directed the jury, 
who would otherwise have disagreed or found for the 
defendant, to find a verdict for Father O’Keeffe on all the 
issues, and took upon himself the legal responsibility of 
so directing them. This direction has been the subject 
of much surprised comment in Ireland, where it is said that 
such a direction in a libel case has never been heard of since 
Fox’s Act, nearly a century ago, and that the Lord Chief 
Justice’s charge showed an extravagantly partisan spirit. Of that, 
however, we must wait to judge till we know better what it was. 
The counsel for the defendant, as we understand him, intimated 
that he should take the judgment of a Court of Error on the Chief 
Justice's ruling, —namely, that the jury were not to form their own 
judgment of the libellous or non-libellous character of the sen- 
tence of suspension. The jury acquiesced in the Chief Justice’s 
express injunction to find for the plaintiff, but gave only a 
farthing damages, 





The House of Commons’ Committee on the conduct of the 
Trish Board of Education in relation to Father O’Keeffe and the 
Callan schools has had one day’s sitting, at which the testimony 
of Mr. Keenan,—one of the Board,—was heard, after which the 
Committee adjourned till after the Whitsuntide recess. The 
Dublin Evening Mail put out a cock-and-bull story about “ the 
collapse ” of the investigation, and the evasion of the inquiry by 
the Commissioners, a story entirely without real foundation of any 
sort. Mr. Keenan was examined throughout the whole of Mon- 
day, and it was the Committee’s own doing, not any lameness on 
the witness’s part, which led to the adjournment over the recess. 
His examination proved that not only were the precedents of 
the Committee strictly in accordance with the action in Father 
O’Keeffe’s case, but that the rules on which that case has been 
determined have been followed in it with greater strictness than 
in the earlier cases settled by the Board in the days of Arch- 
bishop Whately, when the rules were but imperfectly observed, 
and the action of the Board was more high-handed than it is 
now. The Conservatives may condemn the uniform policy of the 
Board, but they will hardly succeed in proving the slightest 
deviation from strict precedent. 


Parliament has separated for the short Whitsun holiday with- 
out doing anything in particular worthy of chronicle, except 
renewing on Monday night the interminable discussion as to the 
Alabama arbitration, at the invitation of Mr. Bentinck. The 
only new point in the debate was the reference to the publication 


pe: } . — ts 
| him open to the charge that he has looked at the whole controversy 
simply as an advocate, that he knows perfectly well that if he had 
| been in our place, he would have urged our pleas with far more 
| tenacity than we did, and that he is preparing to change sides 
whenever we may happen to change parts. That is not a noble 
| moral position to assume. It is one that, if seriously taken and 
| not the result of a temporary and perhaps excusable irritation, 
would undermine the reciprocal trust of the two Governments 





The Italian Government has adopted the Religious Corpora. 
| tions’ Bill by a vote of 196 votes against 46. The discussion 
| Was interrupted by a bitter debate on the permission granteg 
by the original Bill to the heads of the religious Orders generally, 
|and of the Jesuit Order,—or ‘the Black Pope,” as he is some. 
| times called,—amongst them, to occupy a part of their pre- 
sent residences during the rest of their lives. One of 
| the Deputies, however, Signor de Donno, moved ag an 
amendment that the General of the Jesuits should be excepted 
| from this privilege; in other words, that the Gésu should 
be cleared of Father Beckxs, as well as of the other 
| members of the Order. This was eventually carried, but 
not till a more extreme Radical, Signor Pasquale Mancini, a 
| Neapolitan advocate, had moved an amendment for “ the defini- 
| tive exclusion from the State of the Company of the Jesuits, and 
of all the {Institutions connected with it under any shape,”—an 
amendment which he supported in a very passionate harangue, 
in which he attacked severely the Prime Minister, Signor Lanza, 
The passion displayed in the debate is described by the Times’ 
correspondent as more like frenzy than mere political heat; but 
the Radicals were beaten by 179 votes to 157, and only the more 
moderate differential duty against Jesuits,—the confiscation of 
the Black Pope’s life-residence,—was carried. Certainly the 
Italian hate of the Jesuits seems to be frantic. In England, we do 
not find Jesuits very formidable, in spite of Mr. Newdegate, but 
it is clear that where they are best known, they are least liked 
It is said that it is those of their pupils who do not enter into 
the Order who have spread this frantic detestation of their old 
teachers. 





The Ashantee War appears to have come (for the present) to 
an end—in a way that gives much force and point to Governor 
Pope Hennessy’s advice, to which Lord Kimberley alluded in the 
Peers’ debate last week, and to which we drew attention in our 
last issue—that a strong native force should be organised among 
the Houssas. Last Saturday’s Times contains a letter, from a 
soldier apparently, dated Cape Coast Castle, April 24, giving a 
painful picture of the panic prevailing in the settlement in appre- 
| hension of the Ashantee advance. It concludes, however, by 





stating that the Houssas were going out to encounter them, A 
telegram in the same paper, recording the arrival of the Nigretia 
at Liverpool, gives a fortnight’s later news:—‘'The Houssa 
troops, under command of Lieutenant Hopkins, had defeated the 
Ashantees with heavy loss, and the latter had retreated into the 
interior.” It would seem as if at present Governor Hennessy’s 
estimate of the situation and the proper policy to be pursued 
were sustained by what the Emperor Napoleon used to call “ the 
logic of accomplished facts.” 


Some enterprising young Member of Parliament, who is in 
want of a vocation, should ask Lord Enfield, after the Whitsun 
| recess, whether Prince Bismarck’s quotation, in a reply to Deputy 
| Windthorst, on the 16th inst., of a passage from a memorandum 
| discussing Irish and English affairs, was taken from any British 
diplomatist’s despatches. The tendency and purport of the me- 
morandum was to justify, on grounds taken from British experience, 

| Prince Bismarck’s intolerant legislation against the Catholics of 
| Germany, and especially of Alsace and Lorraine. ‘+ The report om 
| Irish relations,” said Prince Bismarck, ‘“ contains the following :— 
|‘ Although the Ultramontanes do not exactly preach insurrection, 
| yet their demeanour is injurious to the welfare of the land. 








of the despatch from Mr. Fish to Mr. Bancroft Davis,— | The leaders know very well that an open raising of the standard 
a despatch not communicated to our Government, and to which, / would lead to no result, except a complete defeat of the 
therefore, it has nothing to say,—in which the American | insurrectionary and Ultramontane party. A reconciliation and 
Secretary of State comments sharply on Chief Justice Cockburn’s | pacification of the people suits their plans even less than oped 
judgment at Geneva, and declares that the United States may | insurrection. The organs of the Ultramontanes stir the fire, and 
some day take advantage of his declared opinions, published by | excite to animosity against the Protestant part of the people,’— 
the authority of the British Government. Some day, we suppose, | this, interposed Prince Bismarck, has been also the case 
means whenever the United States happen to be playing the part lin Alsace, and still more in the near part of Lorraine,— 
of a neutral, and Great Britain that of a belligerent. The publica-|‘and seek to undermine the respect for the laws 
tion of this despatch was not wise on the part of Mr. Fish. Itlays| and the authority of the magistrates; and by exhorting to 
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Christian patience, they increase the discontent of the popu- | 


lation, and seek by misrepresentations of the facts to keep the 
old wounds open. Careless of the welfare of the people, they 
have only the aggrandisement of Rome in their minds, and they 
seek to make themselves necessary to the Government. They 
offer help to the Government, which they sell in exchange for 
favour shown to the Church, and they seek to destroy the people's 
confidence in law and justice.’” It is well worth while asking 
whether that is extracted from the despatch of any British diplo- 
matist. We do not believe it is. But if it is, it would be desir- 
able to know who is trying to find Prince Rismarck new excuses, 
drawn from the condition of our Irish affairs, for a disastrous 

licy which we have long abandoned in Ireland, though some 
few silly politicians would like to be nibbling at it again. Ac- 
cording to the Allgemeine Zeitung of the 25th of May, Prince Bis- 
marck was so excited by the debate in which he thus quoted the 
condition of Ireland in defence of his anti-Catholic policy, that 
his nervous symptoms and sleeplessness had returned upon him 
with some force. 


A correspondent sent by the Daily Telegraph to Russia and 
the Steppes has been playing that journal a very shabby trick, 


resources, but, hitherto at least, her Republican statesmen have 
| not been of the ablest. 





Mr. George Dixon, M.P., presided at Leamington on Wednes- 
day at the Conference of the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
| Union, and made the agricultural labourers a very moderate 
speech, expressing his complete sympathy with the object of their 
| combination, and his strong hope that they would indulge neither 
| in threats such as the threats of agrarian disturbances put forth 
by the Labourers’ Union Chronicle, nor, and still less, in the fulfil- 
| ment of such threats. Mr. Dixon spoke very well, but he seems 
;to us to have forgotten to warn the labourers that com- 
| bination will only serve them if they have either suffi- 
| cient capital behind them to support them in their struggles 
| for higher wages, or at least enough to distribute more evenly 
the supply of labour over the surface of the country, and if 
| necessary, to assist emigration. ‘Their real. resource is, after all, 
their own savings, though somewhat increased, of course, by 
| subscriptions from outsiders; and their own savings cannot well be 
| large enough to do much more than redistribute labour, until 
| they can earn, and therefore save, a great deal more than they 
}can at present. They must look to get the increased wages not 





—one, moreover, by no means likely to redound to his own | out of any magical power in combination, but out of the new 
advantage,—by sending réchauffés of what he thinks the best | knowledge they can gather as to the places where labour is most 
passages of his correspondence with that journal to other | in demand, Strikes without adequate means would be worse than 
English periodicals, like A/l the Year Round, though not of | useless—mischievous. 

course without to some extent altering the dressing, and 

so making a description serve for the description of| We were mistaken in stating last week that Mr. Plimsoll’s 
a scene in the Crimea, which he had written in the first | Bill was ‘talked out” on the Wednesday week previous. ‘This was 
instance as the description of one on the borders of Persia. This | Mr, Plimsoll’s own statement, but then Mr. Plimsoll is hardly 
shabby trick of the poor Jittérateur has brought on the Telegraph | equable enough in judgment to decide on his own case. The 
what is evidently the very unjust charge that its Russian cor-| truth was that the Occasional Sermons’ Bill occupied a good 
respondence has all been written in Fleet Street. dut part of the sitting, and that Mr, Plimsoll’s own speech brought 
those who know the wicked ways of literature are aware that | the hand of the clock very near to the hour at which, on Wed- 
though uphill-journals have not unfrequently played such | nesday, debates must cease. And the shipowners had not, 
tricks on the public, it is consistent neither with the interests | of course, nearly stated their side of the case, As far as we can 
nor with the pride of papers as successful as the Daily | discover the truth, the Government is really anxious to give Mr. 
Telegraph, to act in this way. Rather is a little ostentation,—| Plimsoll’s Bill every possible chance with the House of Commons, 
such as its recent liberal offer for the Assyrian excavations,—its 
characteristic temptation; and for our own parts, we do not | Mr. Lowe has certainly what Goethe used to call the demonic 
Ch thes cur contemporary bes boon Setsaped by Some | sJement in him, by which Goethe meant not anything diabolic, 














not very wise or scrupulous correspondent, who is but too | 
likely to find his economical manipulation of the same materials 
in so many different forms, fatal to his success in the calling he has 
embraced. The “ law of parsimony ” may be over-worked in the 
region of literature. 


A Melbourne telegram announces that the Government of 
Victoria is making arrangements for a postal service by way of 
Galle, according to the terms of Lord Kimberley’s last proposal. 
The new Agent-General of Victoria, Mr. Michie, has, we believe, 
induced Mr. Lowe to again reconsider the terms of the Treasury 
Minute on the subject. It is now proposed that the Australasian 
mails should be carried free, or for a very slight charge, to Galle, 
Singapore, and San Francisco, and that the colonies should 
arrange among themselves for steam service to carry them thence 
to their destination, the Imperial Government paying, not a fixed 
subsidy as was first proposed, but a considerable proportion of 
the postage received on the letters carried, over to the Govern- 
ment or Governments contracting so to carry them. The result, 
we take it, will be that we shall have three regular more or less 
alternating steam routes to Australia in the course of a year,—one 
by Galle, one by Singapore, and one by San Francisco, the two 
latter having their terminus at Sydney and the first at Melbourne. 
Victoria will no doubt take up the present P. and O. service. 
We hope the San Francisco service, which is necessary for the 
convenience of the world, and which deserves the strong support 
of the American as well as the British Governments, will not be 
allowed to fall through. 


The news from Spain is chiefly of small Carlist successes, and 
some asserted and reasserted, though often denied, Carlist 
atrocities on Republican prisoners. The successes come to very 
little, except as showing the military weakness of the Govern- 
ment. General Velarde in Catalonia calls all the people to arms, 
but does nothing ; and General Nouvilas leaves his War portfolio 
at Madrid to go and prosecute the war on the frontier, but gives 
way before the Carlist General Dorregarray, and nothing comes 
ofhim. Perhaps, after the new Cortes have met, which they do 


to-day, we shall have more signs of life. Spain has ample | 


—for he claimed it for himself,—but .an almost preternatural 
gift for magnetising the attention of men. A supposed epitaph 
|on Mr. Lowe which appeared some weeks ago in a contemporary, 
| with a very clever Latin translation attributed to Mr. Lowe him- 

self, and said to have been written impromptu, is attracting 
| round it quite a literature of its own. We have seen two other 
| translations of it, one in Latin by a vencrable dignitary of the 
| Church, and one in Greek in this week’s Guardian, and in addi- 
| tion to these, there is a savage epitaph on the writer of the original 
‘epitaph, evidently composed by a severe Radical. Here are the 
| five compositions ; of which doubtless the Latin translation attri- 
| . . . . 
| buted to Mr. Lowe himself is considerably the most amusing, 
| though the Greek is the more ingenious :— 

ORIGINAL, MR. LOWE'S ALLEGED IMPROMPTU 
ae eR EO — on TRANSLATION. 

Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe, Continentur hac in fossa, 
Where he’s gone to, I don’t know. Humilis Roberti ossa. 
If to the realms of peace and love, Si ad coelum evolabit, 
Farewell to happiness above. Pax in coelo non restabit ; 
If haply to some lower level, 


: y : Sin in inferis jacebit, 
We can’t congratulate the Devil. Diabolum ejus poenitebit. 


CHURCH DIGNITARY'S TRANS- GREEK TRANSLATION IN 
LATION. “ GUARDIAN.” 
Jacet hie Robertus Lowe, enn ee 


Qualis factus nescio, Addins iv Qbimiverci® brn Bi Pibnasw, 
| Si coelestis, non in coelis ddudov. 
Tantum pacis quantum velis ; si ped dvw Ppovdes, ras Awiov Ovpevioutiy ; 
Sin infernus, uti famur, si Dt xara bios, rods duopsvis 
Diabolo non gratulamur, Eiucvideoou. : 


And here is the savage epitaph on the original epitaph-maker, 
by some controversial Radical :— 
“ There's an epitaph written on Robert Lowe, 

| Who it was that wrote it I do not know ; 
But they say that the writer’s gone below, 
| And has reaped the reward be was always seeking,— 
The reward that attends upon evil-speaking. 
His abuse in his own sour throat is sticking, 
But our jolly friend Lowe is alive and kicking. 


H. W. F.” 


Whatever may be said against Mr. Lowe, it certainly cannot be 
said that he does not fix the attention of the literary class, 





Consols were on Friday 93} to 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_~»—_—_. 
THE FALL OF M. THIERS AND ITS RESULTS. 

\ THIERS has fallen by the unfaithfulness of nominal 
i¥i, Republicans. We certainly did not apprehend when 
we wrote last that sixteen avowed though very Conservative 
Republicans would desert their party to overthrow the head 
of the Conservative Republicans, and bring into power 
a motley coalition of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Imperial- 
ists. 
of M. Target and his friends, M. Thiers would have had 


a majority of fourteen against the vote of no confidence, | 


and the Republic would be virtually accepted as the constitu- 
tion of France. As it is, by a rapid succession of events which 
verify to the letter all we have repeatedly said of the false 
policy of the Paris election, the advocates of reaction have 


been placed in power, and the Gouvernement de Combat has | 
From the day when M. Barodet, the partisan of the | 


begun. 
Red Republicans in Lyons, was put in nomination for the 
Department of the Seine against M. de Rémusat, M. Thiers’ 
able and successful Minister of Foreign Affairs, we have insisted 
with what seems now to have been an apprehension only too 
well justified by the event, that the result of the extreme 
candidate's success would almost inevitably be to frighten the 
hesitating party, the timid Republicans, into the arms 
of the Right, and lead to the beginning of reaction, just 
as the election of Eugéne Sue for the Department of the 
Seine in 1850 was the signal of a like reaction, and one which 
ended most disastrously for the prospects of the Republic. It 
is true, we did not anticipate that the alarm would take the 


form of an immediate revolt in the Republican ranks against | 
We supposed that a Government of the Left | 


M. Thiers. 
Centre, such as he had formed, with all the elements not only 
of Radical, but even of advanced Liberal opinion omitted from 
it by the dismissal of M. Jules Simon, would have been quite 
sufficient to satisfy the most timid of Republicans, and that 
the critical conflict would take place not on a question 
of confidence or no confidence in the President and his 
administration, but on the Conservative guarantees afforded 
by the projects of organic laws proposed to the Assembly. 
We were mistaken, because we under-estimated, as English 
critics habitually under-estimate, the intensity of that con- 
stant force of ‘fear,’ by which, as M. Gambetta justly said, 
the political hopes of France have been so repeatedly blighted. It 
is difficult for Englishmen to realise the state of mind in which 
avowed Republicans desert a Government of firm and consistent 
Republican opinions, fenced in by every caution which an 


almost pedantic dread of radicalism and socialism could | 


devise, in order to put in their places the nominees of three 
monarchical factions; one, the parti prétre; the second, shift- 
ing with all the shifts of Orleanist intrigue ; and the third, 
the devotee of that hybrid system, half democratic, half 
despotic, which combines all the immoralities involved in the 
policy of truckling to the mob, with all the immoralities in- 
volved in the policy of personal tyranny and popular corruption. 
Yet this was precisely what the party of ‘“ independent” 
Republicans,—they are indeed independent Republicans, 
Republicans independent of their Republicanism,—of which 
M. Target is the spokesman, did on Saturday last. They 
turned the scale against a Conservative Republic, in favour of a 
coalition of parties agreeing only in demanding a monarchy, and 
in favouring the suppression of all free discussion in France, but 
who, fortunately perhaps for France, cannot agree on any one 
dynasty, nor indeed on any positive policy, except hatred for 
the Extreme Left. The event of last Saturday was the fruit of 
blind panic. It is what the Right had vainly plotted to do, 
and could not do till they gained allies from the Republican 
ranks, Those allies have been gained on the same blind 
principle on which the perpetual oscillation between demo- 
cracy and despotism has so long been brought about. When 
French politicians see the popular demands going too far, 
instead of conceding fairly what is reasonable, and refusing 
what is not, they begin to denounce “ the vile multitude,” and 
scream for help. M. Thiers himself was a chief offender in 
this respect in 1850, and experience has taught him how 
ruinous a policy it was. He has had the good sense now 


to see the true Conservatism implied in giving some legiti- 
mate satisfaction to the popular wishes; but some cowardly 
supporters in the Assembly have not had the wisdom to 
support him, and the result is that for the present the whole 
system of Government in France is thrown into the crucible, 
and that no one knows whether the issue is to be a return to 





But for the defection from the Republican party | 


t nlébiset PU ae 
| plébiscites and personal government, or to a régime of constitu. 
| tional freedom. It is boasted that the funds have risen 2 r 
cent. since the change. They rose twice as much after the foe 
d'état in 1851. The funds are not barometers of constitution} 
confidence. Rather do they represent the vulgar confidence 
placed by wealth in the conservative power of the sword. 

But much as we regret the issue, and the fatal policy of 
Radical irritation which, by the choice of such a rival as M. 
Barodet for the late Minister of Foreign Affairs, led to the 
issue, it must not be supposed that we think the temporar 
triumph of the Reactionaries as fatal to the prospects of Liberal 
government in France as it at first appears. It is true that 
we recognise the menace both in that speech of M. Buffet’s, in 
which he persuaded Marshal MacMahon to accept the Presi- 
‘dency after M. Thiers’ defeat, and in the message to the 
Assembly, in which the Marshal declared his acceptance of 
the trust reposed in him, and his intention to administer it in 
the sense of the Parliamentary majority which offered it. The 
key-note of both speeches is the emphasis laid on “ re-estab- 
lishing moral order” in the country, i.¢., putting down all 
whom the new Government regards as dangerous. The policy 
will be, first, tosow monarchically inclined prefects all through 
France, and next, so to recast the electoral laws as to throw 
the electoral power, if that be possible, into the hands of the 
creatures of the Government. 

But there will be, at first at least, no attempt to 
restore a monarchy. Indeed, the existing majority cannot 
agree on a dynasty. Not only is there a little knot of 
nominal republicans among that majority, whose votes it 
would be impossible to predict, but there is another knot, 
about as large, of Bonapartists, who have far more than their 
numerical share of influence, in consequence of the number 
of experienced officials with whom they are connected, and on 
| whom even the Orleanists and Legitimists are dependent for 
| the actual administration of France. M. Thiers was quite 
| justified in saying that it was as true to speak of the Duc 
| de Broglie as the protégé of the Empire, as it was for the 
Duc de Broglie to describe him, M. Thiers, as the protégé of 
the Radicals. Without the Imperialist help the Right could 
not have succeeded, and the Imperialists have made conditions 
with their Legitimist and Orleanist allies which give 
them far more than their proportionate share of practical 
power. If Monarchy has a chance at all in France, we are 
by no means sure that the extreme jealousy between the 
Legitimist and Orleanist parties might not give a better chance 
to the incongruous scheme of a Legitimist restoration, with 
|remainder secured to the Prince Imperial, than any treaty 
between the elder and cadet Bourbon branches can secure. 

But we heartily hope and believe that none of these rootless 
dynasties, —dynasties far more closely associated with ignominy 
of one kind or another than with any emotions of popular 
gratitude,—have any good chance in France, in spite of recent 
events, and we will explain briefly the grounds of that hope. 
In the first place, we believe Marshal MacMahon, though a 
Conservative, a pious Catholic, and a real enemy of the 
| Radical party, to be a sturdy soldier, who will decline to make 
himself the tool of any dynastic intrigue, and who regards it as 
his first duty to obey the majority of the Assembly. Now, it 
is impossible for any one, or even any two, of the Monarchical 
parties to obtain a majority in the present Assembly, and if 
that is impossible now, we trust it will become more and more 
hopeless with every fresh election, and quite out of the question 
as the result of a dissolution. If Marshal MacMahon were the 
kind of man from whom a coup d'état were to be feared, the 
case would be different,—for force and show together will 
do almost anything in France. But Marshal MacMahon 
has, we believe, no very strong dynastic views. He 
has served Louis Napoleon though he was never much 
trusted by the late Emperor ; and his own private leanings are 
understood to be Legitimist. Again, his integrity and honour 
as a ruler will stand in the way of any plot on behalf of either 
dynasty. He will doubtless regard his trust as held for the 
majority of the Assembly, and till that majority agrees upoD 
a dynasty, Marshal MacMahon will not be a king-maker. 

But the policy of the Assembly may be to pass very con- 
servative electoral laws, and so by the steady help of 
| monarchical prefects to prepare the way for a new Assembly, 
if possible, even more Conservative and more Monarchical than 
the present? No doubt it may—nay, it probably will be— 
but with what chance of success? In the first place, the Left 
will now act with far more unity under its three leaders, 
Thiers, Grévy, and Gambetta, than it was possible to do while 
the Republicans were in power. The defeat of last week 
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has clearly had already a very sobering effect on the | and wreak 
Radicals. They perceive, though they do not yet acknow- | flattered their vanity or accepted them at their own 
ledge, the grave blunder in tactics they made when they valuation. Mr. Disraeli’s quick eye at once detected 
refused to give M. de Rémusat their support at Paris, and the symptoms of revolt, and knowing his men, he arranged a 
they have very wisely given the watchword of ‘moderation ’ | Ministerial defeat, although he knew his party would not 
as the key-note of the coming campaign. With unity and allow him to become a minister. The subsequent proceedings 
moderation they can do much even to resist reactionary pro- | in both Houses show that we can only escape from suspended 
posals in relation to the electoral law. The trimmers will | political animation by the severe remedy of a general election. 
be as likely as not to take the same fright at the measures of | That fact is recognised on all sides, and hence, while a calm, 











the Right as they have taken at the wishes of the Left. And | broken by spirts of party manceuvres, prevails in Parliament, 
even with the trimmers it will be exceedingly difficult to get a 
majority for reaction. The Imperialists are, it must be 
remembered, devotees of universal suffrage, and some of them 
have even openly advocated dissolution, on the very ground that 
they wish to appeal to universal suffrage in relation to the form 
of government. This will make it extremely difficult, and we 
believe impossible to carry restrictive measures conceived in 
the narrow Orleanist sense, so that the only true engine of 
reaction will be the administrative engine, the influence of 
Monarchical prefects. But here the question arises at once,— 
Monarchical on whose behalf? The only experienced officials 
are Bonapartist, but the Bonapartist dynasty has lost all its 
magic since it acquired an ignoble reputation for folly and 
failure,—and, besides, the discord at head-quarters will paralyse 
the Bonapartists. It is said that the abstract question of 
Monarchy or Republic will be put first to the people, in order 
to secare the votes of all three Monarchical parties for the 
first alternative. Even if those votes could be really united, 
we do not doubt that the Republic would win the day; but 
in fact, it would not be so; the arriére pensce as to the 
special Monarchy in contemplation will as inevitably deter- 
mine the character of the vote cast and the influence used, 
as the arriére pensée as to the special husband or wife in con- 
templation determines the vote of young people as to the 
abstract question of marriage or celibacy. It has been diffi- 
cult enough to get the three Monarchical parties to act together 
in a single political crisis. No power on earth will keep them 
united, when it is fairly understood to which candidate the 
Government inclines. Of all these difficulties, the Opposition, 
now led by so experienced and astute a statesman as M. Thiers, 
will avail itself with great and probably increasing success. 
Under the attraction of cohesion caused by common resistance 
to a great danger, the Republicans will become truly formid- 
able. They have given the first earnest, in their newly-found 
mot @ordre, of patience and moderation,—a principle which 
may well transfigure them as a political party, and teach them 
lessons of adversity that will issue in a great victory. We do 
not despond of the French Republicans, because M. Thiers has 
fallen from power. 


POLITICAL SUSPENSE. 

‘i second sessional period came to an end on Tuesday 

night, when a House composed of four Members adjourned 
for the Derby and the Whitsun holidays. It was a character- 
istic ending of a listless interval. No change has occurred in 
the political situation during the last two months. Parties 
have not recovered from the effects of that singular combina- 
tion which defeated the Irish Education Bill, and struck both 
sides with paralysis. The transition from a time of active 
legislation and large majorities was abrupt, but it was 
effectual, and carried us at once into a superficial calm. We 
passed at a bound into the day of small things, breaking for 
this Parliament the link which bound us to the years when 
every month brought an example of large and useful activity. 
Ever since the Irish Members and Whig animalculz combined 
with the Tories not to throw out, but paralyse Ministers, we 
have been living in an interregnum conducted by a provisional, 
and therefore powerless Government. So far, the session has 
been a blank, for we cannot regard the Railway and 
Canal Bill, or the abolition of Tests in Trinity College, as a 
great measure. A most powerful and beneficial Ministry 
fallen into a state of decrepitude, mainly because it has lasted 
80 long and has done so much good, thus finding its weakness 
in the acts which form its title to fame, is none the less 
unpleasant because it is too common in human history. But 
we must accept the fact as it is vouchsafed to us, and set our 
faces resolutely forward. The plain truth is, that from a 
variety of causes the political force evolved from the collision 
of opposites in 1868, nearly exhausted at the beginning of 
1872, came to an end last February. The absence of any 
strong will on the part of the constituencies, and the choice 
of a subject on which no appeal could be made to them, 
enabled all the stored-up animosities to break forth 





'electioneering tactics are in full swing all over the country. 

| But the mischief of the situation is that no principles have 
_been proclaimed which shall serve as guides in the great 
| appeal. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor any of his colleagues 
|has even suggested any definite object which may be 
attained or fought for in the near future. The voters 
are all set loose, to run after crotchets or fall a prey to in- 
| triguers. No doubt this suits the Tories very well, because 
| they have no policy, and because it is their cue to sow 
| dissension, keep alive the anger aroused among those irritated 
| by recent legislation, and divert the constituencies, as far as 
| possible, from uniting fora common aim. But it cannot suit 
| the Liberals, whose very raison d’étre as reformers compels 
them to be active, if not aggressive,—whose conflict with abuses 
and prejudices requires, as an essential condition of success, 
compactness, direct effort, and sustained resolution. The pre- 
sent lull, we frankly admit, the absolute colourlessness of actual 
politics, injures the Liberal party, and furnishes the best 
chance of regaining power ever offered to the Tories since 
1840. It is to their profit that debates should be vapid, 
trifling, or dull, and that no distinctive tendency towards a 
distant but visible goal animates their adversaries. But it is 
a clear loss to the Liberals. Nothing is plainer than that 
past services constitute no strong ground for future confidence, 
because it is not in human nature to be enthusiastic, energetic, 
self-sacrificing, for what has been won. Men demand a 
positive, practical policy as a rallying-cry, and not stale 
eulogies on past conquests. The absence of aim, although it 
has not broken, has weakened the Liberal array, and nothing 
can brace up the party frame except a common purpose large 
enough to rouse our best energies, and practical enough to 
command active assent. Of course, it may be said, with some 
force, that the time is not come when the next plan of cam- 
paign can be laid down. That is matter for the judgment 
of experienced statesmen ; all we now wish to point out is, 
that no plan at all is before the electorate, and that the longer 
its appearance is deferred, the better are the conditions needed 
to give the Tories a chance of that success for which they 
hunger and thirst. No doubt we may hear, between Whitsun- 
tide and Christmas, “ winged words” which will rouse and 
unite a slumbering and dislocated party; but the interval 
which may elapse before they are uttered is clear gain to 
opponents who have nothing to propose, whose game it is to 
secure a majority by the ambidextrous manipulation of 
discord and distrust. 

For Mr. Disraeli has nothing to offer. Neither in his 
oratorical nor his epistolary effusions has he propounded the 
ghost of a policy. He candidly admits that his political 
mind is barren, and will be barren, until it has been manured 
from that storehouse of wisdom, the pigeon-holes of Downing 
Street. He cannot say what he will advise, what he may 
propose, until he possesses the archives of office. The direc- 
tion in which it may be possible to educate his party has not 
been revealed to him, and hence a politician whose reputation 
has been so largely made by phrase-making, utters nothing 
but sounding common-places minted in the good old days 
when George III. was King. He says he stands up for the 
Constitution in Church and State, as if his opponents were 
Mr. Miall and Sir Charles Dilke. He means, by the adoption 
of that worn-out cry, to express a hope that the constituencies 
will kindly elect a Conservative majority, so that he and his 
friends may be placed in office. No other goal is aimed at by 
the mystical utterances with which his open-mouthed fol- 
lowers have been favoured. It is only after the majority 
has been obtained, possession of office, and with it of office 
archives, has been secured, that the good people who supply 
the majority will learn their fate. The primary end is plain 
enough; but beyond that ardently desired acquisition all 
is doubt and darkness, with not a ray to illuminate the onward 
path of confiding electors. On one subject only has Mr, 
Disraeli made up his mind. He believes the exclusion of 
women from the Parliamentary franchise is an anomaly, “ in- 
jurious to the best interests of the country,” and he trusts “ to 
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gee it removed by the wisdom of Parliament.’ But “ Vote for | Justice was fully aware of the importance of a trial testin 


Disraeli and Female Suffrage ” is not a cry likely to carry any 
party into power, nor do we see any signs that the squires, 
who adore their leader so profoundly, have yet even got through 
their primer on this subject. Men who, after the speeches of 
1866, voted for Household Suffrage in 1867, are, of course, 
capable of becoming sudden converts, and may be rapidly 
educated into taking the first step towards bringing 
gowns and bonnets into Parliament. Except the aboli- 
tion of the anomaly which excludes them, we see no single 
item in the Conservative programme. Of course, if they 
acted up to their professions, the first Queen’s Speech would 
announce that her Majesty advised the repeal of the Irish 
Church and Land Acts, the restoration of purchase in the 
Army, and other retrograde steps. But they do not act up 
to their talk, and indeed never know what they are going to | 
do, nor be educated into doing. So that on this side of politics 
thick darkness prevails, save where the solitary farthing 
candle, which points the way to female suffrage, or the 
making of women into men by act of Parliament, penetrates 
the gloom. | 

The House of Commons will meet again next week, and the | 
policy of breaking down the Liberal party by attrition will be 
resumed. There is a prospect of two months’ skirmishing, 
and it may be one or two big battles, all directed with a view 
to destroying the prestige of the Prémier and his colleagues. | 


how far contract would go in establishing conditions of Church 
discipline, and we can only regret that the excessive confusion 
of the reports of his charge leave us almost as much in the 
dark as before on this most important point. On one point 
especially, we need the clearest possible decision, and that is 
just the point which remains one of the cloudiest, after study- 
ing such reports of what the Lord Chief Justice said as have 
come in ourway. It is this, whether the Lord Chief Justice's 
jadgment went against Cardinal Cullen because there was not 
suflicient evidence that the line pursued in the sentence of 
suspension passed on Father O'Keeffe had been in the ordina 

form, and accompanied by the regular ecclesiastical process 
which the methods of his Church would have led the plaintiff to 
expect, or whether it went against him simply on the ground that 
a Roman Catholic priest’s contract to give up any right which 
he would enjoy as a citizen to the benefit of the British law ig 
against natural justice and public expediency, and therefore can 
not be recognised as a binding contract at all, not even so far 
binding that if he breaks it he must give up the position, autho- 
rity, and advantages he enjoys as a priest of the Roman Church, 
As far as we can gather from the very confused reports, the Lord 
Chief Justice did not take the latter, but only the former and 
more reasonable view, though there is much in the congeries 
of inarticulate sentences recorded which seems to imply the 
contrary. We conjecture that what Lord Chief Justice 


The inevitable sessional business will be done, but all the| Whiteside said was this,—that in accordance with the decision 
other pastime will consist in attempts upon the credit of | of a majority of his brethren on the Bench, he was bound to 
Ministers who are confessedly only holding office until a| admit that a Catholic priest might, if he chose so to do, con- 


general election decides their fate. Perhaps a period of 
genuine repose would not be undesirable. But we shall have | 
no repose ; we shall see a bickering war conducted, on one| 
side, at least, solely with an eye to the ballot-boxes. Now, | 
would it not be better to cut short this game at an early | 
period, by taking up fresh ground and bringing the contest to | 
an issue? At all events, the Liberal party, if it desires to be | 
a coherent body, should determine what among its many | 


tract to be liable to a sentence of suspension on account of 
any litigation entered into by him with one of his clerical 
brethren, and that if he had really so contracted, a sentence 
of suspension based on that ground would be no longer an 
injury of which he would have a right to complain, but would 
be a fair and valid consequence of a special contract on his part 
to forfeit a citizen’s otherwise unquestionable right to appeal to 
the laws of the land against any one who injured him. In such 


objects shall be next accomplished, and fight steadily for that, | a case, however, we believe, or rather conjecture, with some 
regardless of immediate consequences. A state of suspense | feeling of reasonable hope, the Lord Chief Justice to have said 
like the present is not wholesome. If the Liberals cannot | that the Court would require very clear evidence indeed that the 
unite for a common end, they had better go manfully into | contract was understood by both parties in the same sense, and 
Opposition, and in that bracing air elaborate the plan which | that there had been a full compliance with its terms; and that 
at some future day shall again carry us a stage forward. The | the Court would not presume that any citizen had parted with his 
existing Parliament has outlived its prime, and we shall all wel-| natural rights, except on the most explicit evidence. And in 
come the hour when its successor is summoned to Westminster. | this case, though it might, perhaps, be admitted that Father 
eee en ee Pee SORT | O'Keeffe knew he was liable by his ordination vow to be regu- 
gs e larly suspended by his Bishop, after full inquiry, on the ground 

THE O'REEFPE JUDGMENT. of his ioe n> dome into Titigation with brother clergymen, 

F the Pall Mall finds it impossible to discover what Lord yet it could not be presumed at all that he had ever assented 
Chief Justice Whiteside really decided in the O'Keeffe | to be suspended after an irregular fashion by a prelate who 
case from the long summary in the Z’mes, it would not find | was not his own bishop, and who issued the sentence of sus- 
the matter mended, but rather involved in still deeper con- pension after an inquiry of an inadequate kind not conducted 
fusion, by consulting at least one of the would-be verbatim reports | in the usual forms to which Roman priests are accustomed, 
in the Dublin daily papers. We hope the Chief Justice may | and to which they may be assumed to have given-in their 
publish an authorised report of what he really did say, for the| adhesion when they take orders in the Church. In short, 
benefit of the very many who would like to hear his discus- | it was, as we are inclined to hope, Chief Justice White- 
sion of the ecclesiastical rights involved in the contract made | side’s decision, that the law will interpret any contract to 
by a Roman Catholic priest with his Church at the time of| forfeit the natural rights of citizens in the manner most 
his ordination. So very much of the future of Ireland | favourable to him who suffers by it, and will admit no mere 
depends on the way in which the Courts of law | presumption against him; and that as Father O'Keeffe was 
treat a question of that kind, that we doubt if any} not suspended after the ordinary fashion and by the ordinary 
matter of equal interest has been approached, even in the | processes of the Roman Catholic procedure, the law will 
important Irish legislation of the last four Sessions. Lord | presume that he had not contracted to submit to a sentence s0 
Chief Justice Whiteside was fully aware of the importance of | passed, but only toone passed according tothe forms and methods 
the decision, though we cannot think that he approached it in | with which every parish priest in Ireland is familiar. It 
@ manner quite worthy of him, or of his functions, when he | may be true that by himself appealing to Rome, Father 
threw out the rather unjudicial and injudicious sneer against | O’Keeffe had virtually acknowledged the authority even of 
the disestablishment of the Protestant Episcopal Church, im-| the Pope himself, and therefore also of his Legate ; still it 
plied in these words to the jury :—‘“ A great responsibility | does not follow that because he pursued this course in his 
rests on you, and I advise you to consider these questions with | own defence, he should be presumed to have thereby s0 
stoical composure, if you can. It is essential to understand the | widened the contract between him and the Church of Rome 
practice towards the Law and State of the great voluntary | as to acquiesce in every sentence passed by its higher authorities, 
Churches now existing in this kingdom. I say ‘now,’ because, | without the regular and satisfactory inquiry to which he had 
as you are aware, the branch of the old-established Church of | a claim; and as the law interprets all such contracts jealously, 
England and Ireland existing in this kingdom has, bya thorough, | instead of favourably, it may be fairly assumed that Father 





and I may without impropriety add, as descriptive of it, 
almost a revolutionary measure, been overthrown. It has been 
severed from the State, its property sequestered, and every Court 
or tribunal connected with it, abolished. The Judges are 
paid off, and at leisure. That being so, all Churches here, 
Episcopal or otherwise, are supposed now to rest on a founda- 
tion of contract, as will hereafter be more particularly ex- 
plained.” This would show, however, that the Lord Chief 





O’Keeffe did not get the kind of inquiry and the kind of 
ecclesiastical justice in relation to his unsacerdotal litigation 
with which he had virtually contracted to be satisfied. 

If that be all that Chief Justice Whiteside has decided, we 
do not think that there is any danger in the decision; indeed, 
we are quite as anxious as he can be, that contracts to forfeit 
any natural right of a citizen should be interpreted in the most 
stringent fashion as against the Church which requires them, 
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i 
and not held to be valid, even for the purpose of justifying the 
rupture of a tie between a religious communion and any 
officer of that communion, except when the conditions of the 
contract are most clearly complied with on both sides. But 
if the Lord Chief Justice decided, as some people appear to 
think, that no contract is to be held valid, even as be- 
tween a Church and a priest of that Church, which 
forfeits a right conferred by natural justice and the law 
of the land, such a decision would strike at the very root 
of Roman Catholic discipline, and render it possible for 
any priest in Ireland who chooses to marry, for instance, 
or reveal secrets confided to him under the seal of confession, 
or to do any other act which he would have a perfect right to 
do as a citizen, but has voluntarily forfeited the right to do by 
taking orders in the Church, and yet to obtain damages against 
his ecclesiastical superior for the libel implied in the publication 
of a sentence of suspension. We repeat that we do not for a 
moment believe that this is what the Lord Chief Justice has 
decided. It would be as great a revolution as the Bismarckian 
legislation in Prussia, and far more “ revolutionary,” to use 
the Chief Justice’s own term, than anything involved in 
the disestablishment of the Church of England. Roman 
Catholic vows would not only not be binding at law, which 
of course they never have been, but they would no longer even 
be conditions of ecclesiastical service. A priest might violate 
all the obligations which the Roman Catholic faith imposes on | 
a priest, and still recover damages against his ecclesiastieal 
superiors for inhibiting him from the exercise of his office. | 
Of course if such a law were in force, the discipline of the 
Church would soon be at an end. And it is therefore especially 
to be desired that Chief Justice Whiteside’s judgment should | 
be clearly reported and generally understood. As far as we 
can gather its meaning from the very inarticulate reports, we 
believe that it is not only harmless, but, on the main point at 
least, valuable, because likely to compel the various voluntary 
Churches of Ireland to make the ecclesiastical conditions they 
impose on their clergy clear and precise, and to act in the | 
strictest conformity with those conditions. But if this be so, 
it is certainly much to be desired that the judgment should | 
be universally understood to mean what we have conjectured it | 
to mean. For if it implies the view we have rejected, the | 
Catholic religion has virtually been disallowed in Ireland. 





THE CHIPPING NORTON MAGISTRATES. 


r is certainly to be regretted that a succession of delays, for | 
which the Home Office has probably a right to disclaim | 


| versy. 


| Ministerial duty; they felt that a wrong had been done 


to a few friendless women, and done in a violently partisan 
spirit, by the representatives of the law; they knew that some 
one in London, disposing of the Queen’s prerogative, had 
power to remit the whole or a part of a sentence generally 
regarded as unjust, and allowed to be excessive even 
by those who maintained its justice. What must be 
the feeling of the immense numbers of ignorant and in- 
dignant men who learn that the sentence of the Chipping 
Norton magistrates was allowed to take effect, and the Govern- 
ment, having the power, took no steps to prevent the injustice 
being thoroughly worked out ? The inference will be drawn— 
wrongly, of course, but with some show of reason—that those 
who dispense the Queen’s mercy are anxious rather to avoid 
hurting the susceptibilities of the wrong-doers than to miti- 
gate the hardships of the wronged. How disastrous such an 
impression is likely to prove to the Government and the 
Liberal party it is unnecessary to urge. But the misfortune 
of such an alienation between the Liberals and the agricultural 
labourers, now beginning to feel their strength and seek their 
rights, is less to be deplored than the conviction, which men 
like the clerical magistrates of Chipping Norton do their best 
to encourage in the rustic mind, that “law” does not mean 
“justice.” 

The facts of the case have been fully stated in the news- 
papers during the week, and we have more than one version 
of the details of the affair. The broad outlines of the story, 
however, have not been affected in the course of the contro- 
In condemning the conduct of the Chipping Norton 
Bench, we are even willing to accept all the allegations of the 
prosecution, and to admit, what the women themselves deny, 
that so far as language went there was akind of intimidation 
employed. A farmer in the neighbourhood of Ascott, an 
Oxfordshire village, some weeks ago quarrelled with his 
labourers, who had the audacity to demand the rise of wages 
as regulated by the Labourers’ Union. A strike, as one side 
assert, or a lock-out, as the other side say, was the result; and 
the farmer in due course brought two young men from another 
parish, to fill the places of the men put out of work. The 
men so supplanted did not, to their credit be it said, make 
any demonstration of impatience ; but their wives and female 


|relatives were less tolerant, and proceeded to give the 


interlopers a piece of their mind. It was stated by 
the two imported labourers who were the witnesses for 
the prosecution, that the women administered their 
wordy castigation with sufficient vigour, mingling taunts 
with threats and tempting bribes of beer with rude 








responsibility, but which none the less will do the Government | sarcasm, in a manner which those familiar with the conversa- 
no service with the working-classes in the country, has pre- | tional ornaments of English rustic speech will have no diffi- 
vented Mr. Bruce from using his Ministerial authority to miti-| culty in realising. The interlopers, according to their 
gate the outrageous severity of the too famous Chipping evidence in Court, were so far alarmed or otherwise influenced 
Norton sentence. The Home Secretary indignantly repudiated by the denunciations of the women that they left the field 
the suggestion which he presumed to be implied in Mr. | without attempting to go to work, but returned when the 
Cobbett’s question on Tuesday night, that he was in the | farmer’s wife procured them the escort of a rural policeman. 


habit of waiting until he had been questioned in the House 
of Commons before using his powers to correct a miscarriage 
of justice. He pointed out that on the previous day, 
without needing the spur of Mr. Cobbett’s interrogation, he 
had written officially to the Chipping Norton magistrates to 
demand an explanation of their conduct, but on Tuesday | 
night no reply had been received at Whitehall, and 
Mr. Bruce could not take any further steps, as he main- 
tained, without further and more official information. | 
We do not know how this may be. Inasmuch, however, 
as the case was tried before the Chipping Norton bench on 
last Wednesday week, and got into the London daily papers of 
the following Friday, it is not quite clear why three or four 
days, in which the poor women who had provoked the Dra- 
conian decree of the clerical magistrates were enduring the 
pain and disgrace of imprisonment, have been allowed to pass by 
without inquiry being even made. It should have been 
remembered that the sentence passed upon the women was 
seven days’ imprisonment in the case of nine of them, and 
ten days in the case of the remaining seven. During the investi- 
gation set on foot in, we fear, too leisurely a way by the Home 
Secretary, the nine women who had been most lightly punished 
had “served their time out,” and were released on Wednes- 
day morning from Oxford Gaol. The rest will be quit of 
their sentence this morning, so that there is little 
chance for the exercise of the prerogative of mercy by the 
Home Office. We repeat, the delay may have been unavoid- 
able, but it was all the same a misfortune. The agricultural 
labourers cannot be expected to understand the refinements of 


‘evidence was moulded 


No violence is charged against the women, beyond the strong 
language that might be anticipated in such a case. Such is 
the story told by the prosecutor and his witnesses. The 


women, on the other hand, deny that any harsh words were 
used at all; they insist that the whole negotiation was carried 


out in an amicable spirit, and that it was not until the farmer 
had had an opportunity of influencing the two young labourers 
who had been turned back from their work, that the 
into the shape it took before 
the magistrates. With this, however, in pronouncing an 
opinion on the conduct of the Chipping Norton Bench, we 
have nothing to do. The farmer took out summonses against 
the women under the first clause of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, which allows the magistrates either to bind over 
a person convicted of intimidation or threats to keep the 
peace, or to send him or her to prison, “with or 
without hard labour, for a period not exceeding three 
months.”” The women appeared at the Petty Sessions in the 
neighbouring town of Chipping Norton ; they were undefended ; 
they met the evidence of the farmer’s two witnesses with a 
general denial, but had prepared no testimony on their own 
behalf. Of the law, it is certain, they knew nothing, for they 
had made preparations for the payment of the fine they ex- 
pected to be imposed on them,—an alternative punishment not 
provided for in the Act. But two country clergymen, the Rev. 
T. Harris and the Rev. W. E. D. Carter, were the presiding 
justices on this occasion, and more jealous for the farmers’ 
right to grind down his labourers than the farmers 
themselves, they refused to release the women on their 
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own recognisances with a warning,—evidently the proper | upon the prospects of a rupture between Germany and Russia 
course, where intemperate language only was charged,— | We do not mean the most experienced Frenchmen, On the 
or even to accept sureties, but passed a sentence of a week’s| contrary, diplomatists who have passed half their official lives 
imprisonment with hard labour on nine of the defendants, and | in the study of Russian politics have never expressed mora 
of ten days’ on the remainder. All the women thus un- | than the most qualified belief in the occurrence of any such 
expectedly condemned to a sojourn in Oxford Gaol bore an | possibility. “Cela dépend,” was the utmost amount of con- 
excellent character, and the punishment meted out to them | firmation which they could lend to the popular aspiration 
for the too free use of the tongue, of which they were at the | “Germany and Russia wili fight some day, but it depends 
worst accused, fell as severely on them as it would have fallen| whether their fight comes soon enough to do an 
: A 3 . * | ” a y good 
on the wife of any decent workman in a manufacturing | to France. At the bottom of this despondency was the 
town, conviction, which could be got at without too much 
It is too late to redress the wrong done to these poor| pressing, that, for a time, at any rate, Germany could 
women, for wrong it unquestionably is, when the penalty is so | outbid any offer which France could make. “ Russia wants 
far disproportioned to the offence; but it is not too late to| Constantinople, but she does not want it immediately, 
take notice of the conduct of the clerical justices who presided | She has waited since Czar Peter’s time, and she can wait yet 
at the Chipping Norton petty sessions. It may be said that|awhile. What she wants now is to extend her power in Asia, 
they were guilty of nothing worse than an error in judgment, | She will have England for an opponent, because England 
but such errors in judgment, if passed over in silence, | knows that Russia must not be within disturbing distance of 
would quickly break down that respect for law which is | India when the Sick Man’s inheritance comes to be divided, 
the surest guarantee for order in this country, and which | How could France aid Russia against England? The English fleet 
makes political progress possible without risk to the frame- | would ruin France’scommerce, while the English armies in India 
work of our institutions. The Lord Chancellor has the power | would not be weakened by a man.” But we need not exhaust 
to remove magistrates who have shown themselves unfit to| the description of the impossible situation in which France 
exercise authority from the commission of the peace, and in | would be placed, even if Germany did not discern an oppor- 
the present instance this power ought certainly to be used. | tunity for completing the prostration of the rival whom even 
We do not see much reason to hope for an improvement in the | 1870-71 failed to break. On the other hand, if Russia has 
Criminal Law Amendment Act that will make such acts of | to choose between incurring the enmity of England or the 
injustice impossible for the future. It would be difficult to| enmity of Germany in the prosecution of her plans of conquest, 
abolish “intimidation” as an offence altogether, and yet if| how was it probable that her election would fall out? Mr. 
the offence remain, its definition must to a great extent be left | Bright once said that a fight between Germany and England 
to those who have to decide on the facts. Technically, the | would be a fight between a dog and a fish. The first of mili- 
women tried at Chipping Norton were probably guilty of| tary and the first of naval powers would be respectively 
“intimidation,” but the degrees of guilt in this offence are | unassailable in their own domain. The Russians believe that 
infinitely various, and if the magistrates had not been influ- | a fight between Russia and England would also be very much 
enced by a partisan spirit to “make an example” of the | of a fight between a dog anda fish. They allow that England 
offenders, a sharp rebuke, or even a light penalty, would have | is a great military power in Asia, but they do not admit that the 
been tolerated by public opinion. The worst of it is, that the | unshackled strength of the Russian Army is not vastly superior 
labourers are beginning to feel that they cannot count on an im-| to any combination of Indian warriors whom we could call 
partial trial by magistrates of the temper of the clerical Shallows | into the field. We believe that it would not be difficult to 
of Chipping Norton, and a deep distrust of those who administer | prove to Russia that this is a very big mistake. Russia has no 
the law is growing among them. The time is coming when | doubt at all, however, as to the nature and issue of a conflict 
there will be a cry to which the Legislature cannot turn a| with Von Moltke. That would be dog and dog, with a 
deaf ear for the reorganisation of the Magistracy, and the | vengeance, and Russia has no present liking for it. 
squires, with their clerical allies, have themselves to thank for| If we consider the position of Germany, we shall obtain still 
the revolution that will eject them from the last stronghold | further indications of how matters are going at Berlin and St. 
of their power. Petersburg. The overwhelming anxiety of German statesmen 
in the future, as in the past, lies Westwards. Lately couching 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA. along the Rhine, to-day nursing his vengeance and recruiting 
W HAT is likely to be the immediate policy of Germany his wounded strength beyond the Vosges, the Hrb/eind, the 
and Russia towards one another? There can be little | hereditary enemy, is still the object of all the cares of the Berlin 
doubt as to what their ultimate relations are likely to be. There | rulers. Germany knows that the first necessity which would call 
is no love lost between the Slav and German peoples. A off the undivided power of the German Army from observation 
triumphal entry into St. Petersburg would be hardly less | on the Rhine would be followed by such an “ ’ Berlin ”” as was 
gratifying to the majority of Germans than the triumphal | never heard amid the half-fictitious enthusiasm of the sad 
entry into Paris ; and there is fear mingled with the hate which Napoleonic gambler’s desperation of 1870. Germany will 
the average Russian feels for the great nation that may any assuredly not despatch Von Moltke with three hundred thou- 
day, he believes, extend to the Baltic Provinces of the Czar | sand men to St. Petersburg, until the next great fall with 
the same fraternal embrace which has overwhelmed Alsace- | France has been wrestled. The French tiger must not get 
Lorraine. There are other things to be taken into considera-| the chance of leaping on Germany’s back. What is the 
tion, however, besides national animosities and ultimate | obvious conclusion? Germany must be disposed to do so 
destinies. Though nations may hate one another, that | much for Russia as may make it more worth Russia's while 
is no reason why they should not postpone the final | to discountenance France than to aid France. On the other 
arbitrament of their differences in view of reasons| hand, Russia must not demand so much from Germany as 
of more pressing concern. Each may hope to derive would make it more worth Germany’s while to defy the worst 
a special advantage from the postponement, and may/|0f France and Russia together, than to agree to Russias 
thus regard the delay as eminently utilisable. Looking to terms. . 
Germany and Russia at the present moment, the first thing| It is highly probable that Germany would elect to defy the 
tobe noted in favour of this view is that, according to all outward | worst of France and Russia together if Russia wanted to seize 
appearance, neither Prince Bismarck nor Prince Gortschakoff has | Constantinople either at once or very soon. Besides, Germany 
the slightest desire to precipitate matters, the endearments of could count upon England and Austria in such a life-or-death 
Imperial uncle and Imperial nephew are certainly as demon- | question as that. Russia, however, does not want Constanti- 
strative as ever, and though a sullen growl now and then| nople, either at once or very soon. All that Russia wants for 
makes itself heard in the columns of some organ of the| the present is to consolidate herself in Asia. What is there 
Russian popular party, there is, on the whole, an unmistake- | immediately alarming to Germany in such ademand? As for 
able leaning towards the observance of a faultless decorum. | Austria, the motto of Austria for many a year to come must 
At the same time, there is much in the nature of the case which | be “ Rest and be thankful.” Why, then, should not Prince 
goes to explain why Germany and Russia should be good friends | Bismarck and Prince Gortschakoff say to one another, “You have 
not only for the present, but for some time to come, and | your liberty on your side, I have my liberty on mine ‘t—to 
as this explanation concerns Englishmen almost more nearly | Germany, liberty with reference to I'rance ; to Russia, liberty 
than any other people in Europe—even the French—we have | with reference to Turkestan and Persia. Austria, semi-Teuton, 
no doubt that the relations of Germany and Russia will have | semi-Slav Austria, must be content to live unmolested, and is, 
many attentive observers in this country. no doubt, extremely content. France could only help Russia 
There can be no doubt that Frenchmen have built largely | in the case of Germany’s resolution to oppose Russia. The 
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time for such opposition may come by and by. For the pre- 

sent, however, France shifts for herself, and Russia has her | 
hands free in Asia. 


THE BISHOP OF ARYGLL AND THE ISLES. 

ISHOP EWING'S death, at an age when a much longer career | 
might fairly have been hoped for him—he was only fifty- 
nine—deprives the Episcopal Church of Scotland of, we believe, 
her only Broad-Church Bishop, and the Anglican Communion in 
general of its most spiritual and benignant prelate. No one would 
have said of Bishop Ewing, as it has so often been said of some of 
the most liberal thinkers of the English Church, that he cared more 
for free thought than for the spirit of worship. His mind was 
open enough to all fair intellectual considerations. As the beautiful 
and thoughtful volume of sermons which he lived to see through 
the press, but not to see in the hands of the public, shows, he had 
no cut-and-dried answer to the difficulties of thoughtful sceptics ; 
only they could not penetrate him, for he felt too profoundly the 
light and strength beneath them. He was a hearty disciple of the 
Christianity of the late Mr. Erskine, of Linlathen, who died only 
three years before him, and in whose spiritual mind and life Dr. 
Ewing found just that link between Christ and the life of our 
own day which seems to be wanting to so many of us,—a link 
supplying the need of a practical modern interpreter of the mind 
of Christ, rather than any intellectual answer to intellectual difficul- 
ties. At the time of Mr. Erskine’s death, a powerful and thought- 
ful writer who knew him intimately spoke of him thus in these 
columns :—‘* Eighty years had not naturalised him here, nor 
delivered him from the home-sickness with which he yearned 
after a fuller vision of things divine than that allotted, except in 
rare moments, to this stage of our being. One never could with 
him wholly escape the feeling that he belonged to a different 
spiritual climate. ‘To some, perhaps, this aloofness from ordinary 
life was seen only in the result of intensifying a very peculiar 
individuality, and sheltering it from all those influences which 
make men common-place...... This outward universe was to 
him no more than a parable of the true Cosmos ever before his eye, 
where all things, great and small, were held in their places by the 
spiritual gravitation of love, and he was for ever struggling to 
utter his impressions of spiritual laws to him far more unquestion- 
able than those by which the outward world is ordered.” Such 
was the Bishop of Argyll’s spiritual teacher, and Dr. Ewing’s 
whole mind and thought were devoted to the task of transmitting 
to the world, so far as it came under his influence, the chief ideas 
of his friend and master. He had not the rare spiritual 
originality of Mr. Erskine,—indeed, not one man in a century 
has,—but he was possessed wholly by the same spiritual ideas,— 
that Revelation is light and knowledge, that it carries with it its 
own authentication, that we are not to look outside the teaching 
for the proof of the teaching, but to find it in the teaching itself ; 
that it is a light which makes the stupendous system of nature not 
indeed transparent, but still full of meaning to us; that it delivers 
us from the temptation to ask too curiously ‘ Why were we made 
thus ?’ and helps us to accept our lot as it is, in perfect conviction 
that it is a lot prescribed by love; that Revelation enables us to 
suffer contentedly, if we must suffer, not because we like it, but 
because we recognise the love from which, though shrouded in 
mystery, the suffering comes. ‘The Bishop of Argyll preached 
this perfect and absolute self-sufficiency of the Gospel to reveal the 
unknown God, up to the point where faith is merged in know- 
ledge. He was impatient even of such forms of prayer as 
the persistent cries for mercy in our liturgy. To harp so 
plaintively on the cry for mercy was, he thought, a distrust 


of God, a virtual denial of revelation, and showed a tendency | 


to ignore the fact that God, so far from needing repeated 
and pertinacious entreaty on our parts, was yearning for our 
repentance and inspiring the very hope we were putting forth. 
There was a great childlikeness and simplicity about Dr. Ewing. 
He had gentleness and great sweetness,—no bishop of our time 
fulfilled the paternal ideal of the bishop's office as he did,—but he 
harped like a child on the main strings of his devout and simple | 
theology. He was like the Apostle John at the time when he was 
carried into the church only to say, ‘ Little children, love one 
another.” Not that Dr. Ewing’s modes of expression were 
wanting in variety, fancy, and illustrative imagination, but that 
the burden of them was always the same. he gospel was an 
unveiling. 
history, but it revealed their divine purposes so that we could wait 
in patience for the explanation of those mysteries. He was almost 
intolerant of those forms of Christianity which seemed to him to 


It did not explain the mysteries of life, nature, and | 


| place new pr between Christ and man. The sacramental 
theory of the Roman Church was abhorrent to him. He 
was as wroth as it was in his nature to be against the 
notion that divine light could be secured by machinery of 
| any sort,—that of a Council or otherwise. He had seen much 
_ of the interior of the Catholic Church in Sicily and Italy, and was 
| convinced that the spread of infidelity in these countries was due 
to the externality of the Roman Catholic worship and the hard 
shell of its dogma. If ever he said a severe or a narrow thing, it 
was against the ritualists and sacerdotalists, but even then not 
against them, but against their ideas. He had indeed little sym- 
pathy with what seems to us a true belief, that divine help 
comes into the heart as much through unconscious as conscious 
channels. In symbols he could believe, because symbols are but 
the hieroglyphics of thought. In channels of divine help that 
were something more than symbolic, that fed the spirit through 
the body, he could not believe, but spoke of any pleas offered for 
them as mere subtle apologies for magic and incantation. 

Dr. Ewing had real bumour, the kind of humour which so often 
accompanies great simplicity and childlike, evangelic feeling, and 
he often showed it, not only in Convocation, but in his charges to his 
clergy. His attack, in 1869, on the then expected dogma of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope was a fair illustration of this humour. The 
Bishops who met at Rome were the navigators, he said, of the bark 
thatis called the Church. ‘* The night is dark. ‘There is no open 
vision. The track is unknown. ‘The sailors meet and declare that 
the captain is infallible, and retire, it may be, if they please, to 
ee It is Saul seeking enchantments; a meeting of 
wizards to create a brazen head like Bacon’s or a calculating head 
like Babbage’s. ‘There is no difference in principle between this 
and the methods of the Buddhists to discover truth ; we read of an 
election of the Dalai-Lama, the pontifical sovereign of Thibet, as 
follows. It is the result of the election of 1841, reported to the 
Emperor : —‘ Your servant, Meng-Pa, inserting his hand within 
the urn upon the altar, reverently proceeded to draw forth one of 
the slips. ‘The inscription on the slip was as follows: ‘ The son 
of ‘T'se-wang-teng-tche, Thibstan, present age four years.’ All the 
attendant Lamas exclaimed unanimously, with unfeigned delight, 
that the lot having now fallen upon this child, it is placed beyond a 
doubt that the genuine re-embodiment of the Dalai-Lamas has 
appeared in the world, and the Church has a ruler for its govern- 
ment. ‘The minds of the people are gladdened and at rest.” Of 
course, the Roman Catholics will by no means accept that account 
of their doctrine of infallibility. But no one can deny that it puts 
with great humour and force the objection to all external guaran- 
tees for the accuracy of revelation. 

No man of really spiritual nature can be described, for the 
simple reason that the spiritual side of the mind, which is the 
highest and most important side, shades away into the infinite, 
and all that is left within our grasp is a group of impressions 
which carry with them the appearance of converging upon this 
life from an indefinitely wider region of the spiritual universe. 
There was something of evangelical simplicity about Dr. Ewing, 
both in the highest sense and, to a certain extent, even 
in the technical sense in which the word ‘evangelical’ is 
used, though he was a strong and enthusiastic opponent of 
all the narrow Calvinistic views. We indicated the source of 
this when we said that the Bishop chiefly thought of divine 
influence as limited to our conscious life, and disliked, as 
a form of superstition, any belief which ascribed much 
value to channels of divine influence outside the sphere of 
conscious experience. One of the passages in the Bible which 
evidently had the most tenacious hold both on his heart and his 
imagination, was the account of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel 
until he wrung from him a blessing. ‘That story of a victory of 
‘conscious human need over the mysterious external agents 
‘of God’s Providence, a victory won by perseverance and 

suffering, and resulting in a crisis so definite as to be 
marked even by a change of name from ‘Jacob’ to ‘ Israel, 
had a special fascination of its own for Dr. Ewing, which 
appears not once, or twice, or thrice, but half a dozen times 
at least even in the thin volume of sermons which he has 
‘left behind him. We can hardly give a distincter conception 
| of the highest side of his mind than by extracting the conclusion of 
the first sermon on ‘** the Unknown God,” suggested by the story 
of Jacob, to which we have referred :— 

| ‘Nature as a whole is silent, dark, stupendous. It was the Spirit 
which fashioned it—Creator Spiritus. It is the Spirit which under- 
stands it. It is that which signifieth and giveth life; and so far as 
man understands, he has it—so far as he has it, he understands. So 
far as man understands, he has life, and is in intercourse and at one 
with the Spirit of the universe, at one with the Most High, its and his 
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Creator, and Sustainer, and Governor. Behold how great a matter a 
little spirit is. As man recognises and comes to this, a great calm 


enters into him; he has not only looked upon God and lived, but he 
comes to live by looking. Jacob has become Israel; the Sun has risen 
on Peniel; and if he halts upon his thigh, what is it when death has 
been swallowed up in victory, and the dark angel has become the angel 
of light—the light found to be the product of the darkness—and the 
hard ribs and skull of the destroyer are changed into the wings and 
blooming features of a messenger from heaven, and the traveller 


unknown into the one and eternal love and righteousness? Amen.” 


And the Bishop himself, though he was so childlike, playful, and 


spiritual, was not without the masculine strength which strives | 


with the dark forms of earthly trial until it compels from them a 
blessing. He fought boldly and with great tenacity in the Pan- 


Anglican Synod for a broader view of Christianity than that very | 


timid Assembly was at all inclined to admit. He was a bold and 


keen opponent of the Athanasian Creed and the doctrine of ever- | 


lasting punishment as attaching to heterodox doctrine, which that 
creed conveys in so startling a form. It was not against 
sacerdotalism only that he contended. It was against everything 
that he thought a gospel not of light and love, but of darkness and 
fear. His was not a massive, but it was by no means a pliant 


mind. His faith threw off from it all that was inconsistent with | 
it with a completeness and certainty of which few minds could | 
boast. Evangelic, eager, gentle, childlike, sweet, thoroughly per- | 
sonal in his religious devotion, keen in repelling what he thought | 
falsehood, he was a bishop of the Johannine type, if there were one | 


on earth, but to these qualities he added others which it is not easy 
to ascribe to any Hebrew, and least of all St. John,—especially a 
playfulness and humour which heJped him to understand the world, 
and helped the world to understand him. 


THE INSTRUCTIVENESS OF 'THE DERBY. 
HERE is nothing like ‘the Derby’ for realising (if we may 
be permitted something of a paradox) the unreality of 


existence; no place like Epsom Downs on a Derby-day for ring- 
ing into your ears Shelley’s fine line, ‘‘ Lift not the painted veil 


the Book of Life, texts so selected as to persuade those who 
read them that if their names are written in the Book 
of Life, they are safe whether they go to the Derby 
or not, and if their names are not there written, they 
may go to the Derby without losing anything by the 
indulgence; and then you hear a hoarse voice telling you, in 
harsh and would-be solemn accents, that if ‘‘ you believe in the 
name” of the Lord, “you shall be saved.” Enjoyment and 
religion seem alike unreal to you, mere shows of little mean. 
ing, sounds vibrating on the surface of life that come from 
no real minds beneath, And then at last the stream 
of humanity emerges on the wide, rolling downs, where 
the chalk crops out here and there through the short turf, and 
London is encamped in all sorts of motley groups, that nevertheless 
cover but a small portion of the vast stretches of undulating grass, 
' and vehicles of allsorts, fromthe young Member of Parliament's four. 
| in-hand to the omnibus of the skopkeeper, and the costermonger's 
cart, arrive in a constant succession, full of gaily clothed company, 
and discharge their freight to feed, or flirt, or engage in unreal. 
looking sports among the booths of the great fair. Nothing is morg 
curious than to see the still unthawed demeanour of the vulgarer 
pleasure-seekers in the early hours of the day, pleasure-seekerg 
'who betake themselves shyly to the archery, or the Aunt-Sally, 


| or the merry-go-rounds distributed over the Downs. They bash- 
fully mount the hobby-horses named after various Derby and 
| other favourites, encouraged by the example of demure damselg 
| who are evidently paid to set the games going, and who ride on 
their wooden horses, which are whirled round by little steam- 
engines, with an air of indifferent and business-like fidelity 
to professional duty that is in curious contrast to the 
|giggle of the stray experimenter in the joys of the place 
| and the day. The effect of these funny little scientific 
applications of the steam-engine to the task of making 
| giddy heads giddier by rapid revolutions in Vanity Fair, of the 
| revolving wooden horses and the half-ashamed, half-pleased riders, 
| while gay horsemen gallop about between the more aristocratic 


which those who live call life;” indeed, there are few places or scenes | parties, and the unharnessed horses patiently eat out of their nose- 
on the face of the globe where there would be so little temptation | bags in complete indifference to the scene around them, is strangely 
for lifting it, even if it were possible. In the University dream-like. The scene has all the fantastic incoherence and odd 
Boat-race there is a homely interest at the bottom of the | variety of a dream,—misplaced gravity where you would look for 


struggle, a sympathy with the emulous hopes of eager young men, 
which makes the scene seem something more than a painted veil; you 
see a little way through it, or lift a corner of it, by the mere force 
of fellow-feeling with the collegian combatants. And of course 
the genuine horsey man who goes to the Derby as a professional 
duty, and has the technical phrases for every horse that runs 
in it on his lips,—who has been convinced for weeks back 
that Suleiman is “a light and shelly horse,” and who is 
delighted to find the famous jockey Maidment looking quite 
himself again after his inflammation of the lungs,—has no 
such feeling of the strangely fantastic and superficial interest 
of the forms and colours, and bright, shifting groups on which his 


| mirth, animal dignity in contrast with human levity, and the 
| quaintest possible patch-work of scientific with vulgar associations, 
Then, when you begin to turn your thoughts to the business of 
| the day, and to watch the clearing of the course for the first race, 
| you are suddenly struck with the extraordinary slightness of the 
| occasion which is the kernel of all this busy indolence. Twice or 
| thrice in the day, for about a minute at a time, the vigilant 
| visitor sees a rainbow-tinted group of horses and riders 
‘sweep along the horseshoe course with colours inextricably 
mingled, so that only the most experienced eye can distin- 
| guish one racer from another; then the number of the winner is 
| put up; and all is over. The assemblage of hundreds of thousands 


eye rests throughout the day. But to anyone who goes simply for | of persous to see the discharge of two or three groups of rockets, 
the show, without feeling, what we suppose comparatively few of | which just flash into the air and disappear in a trail of light, 





the vast multitudes do feel, any but a factitious interest in the 
events of the day, there is no sight in the world which is so like 
a mere vision, which lets you more completely into the state 
of mind of which little Hartley Coleridge had a glimpse 
when he wanted to know which was the true Hartley, ‘the 
picture Hartley,” or ‘*the shadow Hartley,” or, as the child said, 
with a thorough bewilderment in his face most appropriate to the 
son of the great philosophizer on the ‘‘ objective and subjective,” 
and accompanying his question by grasping one arm tightly with 
the hand of the other, ‘‘ the catch-me-fast Hartley.” In the out- 
door festivals of most foreign countries there are at least enough 
signs of emotion, whether of gaiety or reverence, or whatever may 
be the appropriate mood, to give the impression that you catch a 
glance into the real life of the people. But at an English race 
there is a stolidity on the faces of the merrymakers which bewilders 
you from the very first. You go down, perhaps, with white, pasty- 
faced, glassy-eyed men, who appear to be failing completely in 
the effort to find something less joyless than the life of ordinary 
business and ordinary home, and who study the racing-card with 
a listless air of fast despondency. Then you find yourself in a 
stream of foot-passengers walking across the Epsom meadows 
with an air of less conscious merit indeed, but not much lighter or 
more buoyant than if they were going to church, amidst a number 
of vendors of race-cards and jockeys’ colours who display the 
avidity of hungry hope rather than any of the joyousness of the 
auxiliaries at a festival. Then you pass a ‘‘ sandwich,” on whose 
boards are flaunted one or two texts about the lake of fire and 


| would seem to be quite as appropriate. ‘The day centres in two 
| or three minutes of swift-flashing form and colour, and all the rest 
| of it is subsidiary accretion. Perhaps you have a momentary con- 
| viction that a favourite like the German Hochstapler is far in the 
| rear, or that the French horse, Montargis, is near the front, and 
| English horses much in advance of both—that yellow is conspicuous 
| in the first rank, and you know that yellow must mean either 
| Kaiser, or Doncaster, or Chandos; but even that momentary con- 
| viction is clouded with a doubt,—you hardly believe your own 
| eyes, and feel that, as far as you are concerned, the great event 
| of the day is a confused impression on the retina of which you 
| could give no distinct account, a complex phenomenon, of which 
| it would be easy to think that the cause had been altogether 
| subjective, were it not for the gazing crowds and the necessity of 
| explaining them by some external object of interest. For yourself, 
| you have seen much more of the mounted police, and the be- 
| wildered dogs which will run down the course in search of 
‘their lost owners, than you have of the characteristic sight 
| of the day, and you come away wondering whether the crowds 

really went to see the racers, or whether the racers came to 

see the crowds, and why all the world already knows and 
cares to know that the insignificant material object named 
| « Doncaster” was first at the spot called the winning-post, though 
| it does not know nor care to know that a particular pebble has 
| disappeared in the sea at a particular spot. Yet the stream of life 
sets back to town with as much sense of a completed mission as if 
la moral purpose had been achieved by the rendezvous on the 
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Downs, though almost all the pleasure has been due to the accidents | brief appearances in places supposed to be privileged, and to point 
of the race, to the double circle of blue hills by which the wide | them out with unhesitating accuracy to their neighbours, and the only 
horizon is bounded, to the dotted woods, the still poplars, and, inthe | interruption to the general felicity seemed to be the difliculty, experi- 





foreground, to the picturesque race-course, which winding like a | enced at a surprisingly early period of the proceedings, of getting 


river of green turf, threads the crowds of spectators, and divides anything toeat. A few wary parties (in the plural) made straight, on 
them into opposite camps; to the bright colours of scarlet and | their entrance, for the little tables placed along the very blank walls 
blue cloaks sprinkled thick and far over the Downs; and | under the staircase north of the transept, and regardless of the 
finally, to the sense of wonder which a sea of white faces | contemptuous glances of passers-by of more refinement but less 
gazing steadily on a single object always excites. Yet | experience, fortified themselves with sandwiches, buns, malt 
all these impressions are—like the impressions of a dream liquor, and “ Lorne” pies,—‘ Lorne’ is, in the Palace parlance, 
—yivid because they are so little related to any real | polite for‘ pork.’ One does not usually see anything serious in 


interest, because they draw the observer into his eyes, and no 
sensation is so lively as that which for the moment obliterates the 
consciousness of self, because in making one feel like one of the 
phantoms depicted on the painted veil of life, they realise, as we 
began by saying, the unreality of the world, and bring home 
with extraordinary intensity the bewildering rootlessness 
of its pleasures, and that sense of being strange to your- 
self which is of the essence of such pleasures. The in- 
structiveness of the Derby seems to us to be that in no other 
public amusement do you recognise so clearly that the side 


| that line done before one p.m., but the wisdom of the manoeuvre 
made itself evident at about half-past two, by which time the 
luncheon and dining-rooms were densely crowded with a mad- 
dened multitude, desperate between want of food and fear of 
| being shut out from the concert; the waiters were diving into 
"unknown depths of the building, and emerging with wretched 
| faces and the admission that there was nothing more to be had, 
or, as they put it, no “stock” had ‘come in.” And the people 
who had anticipated the orthodox luncheon-honr, literally replete 
| with satisfaction and sandwiches, smiled blandly on their starving 


of human life which is at least commonly called the brightest, | fellow-creatures. A highly comic incident was the interviewing 
consists in ceasing to be yourself, and becoming a speculative | of a certain plump head-waiter, well known to those who much 
retina, on which all sorts of picturesque shadows are painted, | resort to the Crystal Palace, by two indignant Britons, who are 
shadows of beings of the real life of which you know nothing, and | no doubt accustomed to lunch with as much punctuality as Mr. 
by any attempt to explore which, you would be made even giddier Edmond About’s British matron in “ Le Roi des Montagnes,” 
than by the steam-turned merry-go-round itself. Yet, after all, | and who accosted him as that lady did Hadji Stavros. ‘“ This is 
you come away from gazing on the brilliantly-painted veil saying a nice state of things,” said one of the sufferers—the possessor of 
to yourself that, though you would not lift it even if you could, it | a reserved seat, and it wanted only a quarter to three o’clock !— 
is only on account of the invisible chaos or order behind the veil | “I’ve been trying to get some lunch for the last hour, and 
that the painted shadows upon it fascinate your gaze with so | it seems there’s nothing to eat. Now, I’m not used to it.” 














curious a power. 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AT MUSWELL HILL. 


7. “merry, merry men” who were ‘‘ uproused ” for the | 


“‘ opening day ” of the Alexandra Palace on Muswell Hill, 
on last Saturday, had at least one source of merriment which this 
season has rarely supplied to the children or the guests of Albion. 


The weather was fine, and the sun shone brilliantly, so that | 
tempers and toilettes alike arrived in good order on the secne of | 
action. ‘here was some discontent to be surmounted in the first 


instance by those who had been beguiled into going down early 
by the announcement that ‘‘the Park” would be opened to the 
public at ten o'clock, and who found that the beauties of the Park 
—as yet in the dawn of existence, aud impaired by an encampment 
of vans, ‘‘shays,” and gigs—were exhaustible except for the 
beautiful view, by the most ardent spectator in about 
ten minutes. Not until twelve might these malcontents 
pass the policeman- guarded portals, around which they 
bummed and buzzed, struggling for peeps, which revealed 
a few yards of wet flooring, several stout rough deal 
posts, and some straggling employés in a state bordering on 
distraction. A whisper got out about a private view on the 


previous day, and also that the “lady judges” of the competing 


flowers had ** been round,” and this gave rise to some 
indignation among a group collected at the top of the steps, 
a lady member of which declared with emphasis that 
they did not like privileges on their side of town (the N. 
district, no doubt), and that she regarded the “ edge” as having 
been quite taken off the opening festival. If the edge” meaut 
Noise, it certainly remained on, for at noon exactly there came 
trooping into the Palace an immense crowd, which in a short time 
swarmed all over the building, receiving liberal augmentations up 
to the commencement of the concert, the chief feature of the 
day, by which time the assemblage had attained enormous 
dimensions. Seen from a point of the gallery near the great organ, 
the sudden tumultuous filling of the spacious building by a gaily- 
dressed multitude—the women seemed to be in a vast majority— 
Was an impressive and pleasant spectacle, but the simplicity of the 
affair was in marked contrast to the “inaugurations” which have 
abounded of late years; and indeed the contrast was pleasant, for 


we do not do things of the kind well in England. Fulsome common- | 
place must have quite exhausted itself, and nearly exhausted its | 


recipients, since the great ‘ idea” of 1851 has been cropping up in 
new editions everywhere. Some guns were fired, but they were 
inaudible inside the building; there was no procession, no speech- 
making, not so much as a tenth-cousin-german of the Royal 
Family was present, so there was no backing and no bad grammar, 
circulation was unimpeded, everybody was at liberty to pick out 
royal princesand princesses among the hats aud bonnets which made 


| ‘* No more ain’t I,” replied the waiter, with admirable dignity ; 
| «I’ve been a many times to inquire, and I can’t get satisfaction. 
lItisa hopenin’ day, gentlemen, to be sure,”—he shook his head 
and smiled appeasement,—* but this scarcity didn’t ought to be, 
for this crowd ain’t nothing to an ’Andel, nor yet toa Good Friday, 
| and itain’ta patch on the Sultan,—though they ain’t all come yet, for 
that matter ;—but if you'll secure your places, and look at the 
wine book, I'll go and have another try.” ‘The luncheonless ones 
sat down by the marble wilderness, unmarked save by glass rims, 
uncheered by even the driest and smallest bun, and plunged into 
deep study of the prices of wines for which they had no intention 
of calling ; the waiter vanished after the fashion of waiters, and 
did not come back. A few minutes more, and the music of the 
National Anthem was pealing through the building, the organ 
‘and the orchestra producing an almost overpowering effect, and 
he whole scene was one which even the hungry must have en- 
joyed. ‘The bewildering costumes of the ladies, however their pro- 
fusion of details aud outrageous colours may render them individu- 
ally tasteless and even ridiculous, looked very well ex masse in the 
great space of the centre transept, and lighted up by bright sun- 
shine, while the beautiful display of flowers in the nave gave all 
possible richness and delicacy to the general effect of colour. 

The Alexandra Palace is a very handsome building, and, though 
one glances upwards mechanically, looking for the lofty glass roof 
which is not there, and feels in that moment that one has hardly 
understood the beauty and grandeur of the Crystal Palace before, 
it grows upon one’s liking. At first it seems heavy, and the 
perpetual encountering of transverse iron poles in many directions 
is annoying, but by degrees its proportions please ; and when one 
stands in the centre, looks up into the dome, at ouce grand and 
elegant, and takes in the great span of the roof and the long lines 
of the galleries, a strong sense of beauty comes of the inspection. 
The details are almost all good, the colouring of the walls of the 
dome and of the roof very delicate and effective; but the dull 
brown of the orchestra benches—it was afterwards happily hidden 
by their occupants—injares the lightsome, refined effect of the great 
organ, which is a beautiful object. ‘The pipes of silver-grey, 
pale blue, and gold, lightly touched in a sober pattern at the 
base with vivid scarlet, confront and blend with the hues of the 
great window at the end, and those of the over-archking roof, most 


| happily; while the groups of tall tropical plants aud gleaming 


white statuary, tastefully disposed at the sides, lend just the requisite 
shade and coolness. It is provoking, where so much care and study 
and taste are displayed, to observe such a discord in colour 
as that which offends the eye in the fitting up of the loggie 
at the respective corners of the galleries in front of the orchestra. 
The purple lining to the galleries, whose ornamentation is red and 
blue all along their line, is sufficiently trying, and the stiff, 


‘artificial garlands, as ungraceful as they are unreal, might 
| be removed with advantage. But these are minor blemishes in 
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comparison with the hanging of heavy, dark purple curtains, the 
most lightless and absorbent of shades, against wall-paper of pale | 
blue, above crimson draperies, and finishing the harsh contrast | 
with coarse, flaring, yellow worsted fringe. Not all the ingenuity | 
of man-millinerism could devise a toilette which would have a | 
chance of looking well in contrast with such colouring, to say 
nothing of its inherent ugliness. ‘There are some Japanese paper 
curtains, elegantly draped, in one of the very few—what are they 
to be called ?—shop fronts ?—as yet arranged, from which the Palace 
upholsterers might have learned a useful lesson. 
manent decorations there are several very pretty medallions in- 
serted above the cornices of the entrance-doors. They are white 
reliefs on blue, and look like Wedgwood-ware. 
day on which to observe the details of the Palace as a place of 


exhibition, especially as the great nave was occupied by the fairest | 


and stateliest of visitors, azaleas, roses, wonderful tropical ferns, 
and by a superb display of palms and other plants from the Lands 
of the Sun, 

fern from Sir 
frilled fans suspended by the finest threads, attracted the attention 
of the multitud: 
was admirably selected and 
the concert was a confirmation of the public verdict against great 
open spaces as concert halls. Mademoiselle ‘Titiens’ magni- 
ficent voice did indeed triumph over space, and fill it, but such a 


» even amid all the novelty of the scene. 





superbly performed, but the result of 





ised 


tax on its powers is not fair, while it leaves no chance to others. | 


A concert hall of large size and well-tested acoustic properties is 
to be the scene of the future concerts announced for this season, 
. and great things are promised in the dramatic line. ‘The theatre, 
in the north-east transept, is very pretty indeed, and all the 
arrangements, so bewildering to the lay mind, are apparently per- 
fect. 
set landscape scene was so effective that an accidental c 
who happened to cross it witha glue-pot, looked quite picturesque, 


carpenter 


and excited a momentary expectation that a play might be among 
| 


the projected pleasures of the day. ‘There are no fountains as yet, 
and the ethnological display is rather disproportionately conspicuous. 
The discreet reserve 
with a screen of appropriate plants, 

priety and the local colour, is not, indeed, demanded for the 
Alexandra ‘ studies,’ who are all clothed in all sorts of queer and 
gaudy costumes, but still the general effect is too staring, it 
requires breaking up. There is a bridal group in particular, 
Finnish perhaps, certainly Northern, blending sentiment with salt 
fish and silver buttons in an obtrusive manner which becomes 
quite haunting. The collection will look better when a fore- 
ground to it has been filled in with the customary combination 
of commerce and art which we know so well, and which though 
we used to laugh at it from the wsthetic point of view, is the only 
means by which undertakings of this kind can be made to pay,— 
that is, to live. 

The animation of the scene was extreme, even while the great 
mass of spectators were held motionless by the spell of the music, 
for there was perpetual stir, and the murmur of pleasure and 
interest on every side, and especial delight with the Victure 
Galleries, which are very well constructed, and display the valu- 


P | 
able Loan collection that makes so great a feature here to much | 


advantage. The pictures are mostly old acquaintances, whose 


faces have looked down on us from the Academy walls in by- | 
gone years; and it is well done of their owners thus to diffuse the | 


pleasure of them. There is to be an Aquarium, and Natural His- 
tory, illustrated by Horse-shows, Dog-shows, Cat-shows, Bird- 


shows, Flower-shows, and Fruit-shows, is to be specially culti- | 
We wish it all prosperity,—a | 


vated at the Alexandra Palace. 
future as cloudless as its opening day. 





LETTERS TO JHE EDITOR. 


THE FARM LABOU RE tS’ PARLIAMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—The proceedings of yesterday and to-day at Leamington 
afford abundant confirmation, if any was necessary, of the reality | 
and extent of the organisation of Farm Labourers which is known 
by the name of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union. 
Delegates were present to the number of about seventy, from the 
various parts of the country where district associations have been | 
formed. The following list of places and counties were repre- | 
sented (which is by no means a full one) is a sufficient guarantee 
of the extent of ground that is now covered by the National 
Union :—North and South Essex, Northamptonshire, Kidder- 





Among the per- | 


It was hardly a | 


The standard of Flanders azalea, and a Barbadoes | 
F. Goldsmid’s houses, like a pyramid of delicate | 


The music 


Seen from a corner of the opposite gallery, the stage with a | 


which surrounds the Crystal Palace savages | 
thus preserving at cnee pro- | 


minster, Norwich, Dorset, Glemsford, Wisbeach, Banbury 
Swaffham, West Suffolk, South Bedfordshire and Herts, Glon. 
| ceatershire, Fareham, East Dereham, Market Harborough, Wan- 
, tage, Alton (IIants), Worcestershire, Old Buckenham, West 
‘Kent and adjoining counties, Cirencester and Somersetshire, 
| A considerable majority of the delegates bore on their counten- 
|ances unmistakable proof of the nature of their employment, 

| though afew of the districts appeared to have preferred being 
| represented at Leamington by their treasurers or secretaries, 
who are not unfrequently small tradesmen. Mr. Dixon, M.P., 

| again presided, and the conference was held in the same building 
as that wherein the National Union was first formed in May of 
last year,—a spacious wooden circus, very commodious, it is true, 
but otherwise draughty and unsuitable. But beyond these two 
marks of identity there was but little in common between the two 
| conferences. Last year the assembly was new to its work, and to 
fully three-fourths of the members it was probably the first public 
discussion in which they had taken part. ‘The debates were in 
consequence of a most original description, for no matter what 
particular detail of business was at the moment being discussed, the 
representative labourer no sooner found himseif on his legs, than he 
launched forth into descriptions of his personal sufferings, or of 
the privations of others that had come to his knowledge. But 
this year, though many of the same faces again appeared, there 
was clear proof of the educational process that the delegates 
| themselves have been going through at their numerous public 
meetings and private committees throughout the twelvemonth, 
The mysteries of amendments, riders, and resolutions had been 
mastered thoroughly by no inconsiderable number, and the diverse- 
ness of dialect and quaint uncouthness of expression had vanished 
to no small extent. ‘The interest of the curious observer or of 
the mere admirer of picturesque combinations would be much 
blunted, but the well-wisher to the cause could not fail to prefer 
the practical to the original, when the improved tone and manner 
of the discussion were so strikingly apparent. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Chairman’s address, Mr, 
Arch moved that the programme of the business be suspended, for 
the adoption of a resolution relative to the Chipping Norton deci- 
sion. So deep and burning was the feeling of indignation expressed 
amongst the knots of delegates and their friends who were gathered 
together at the corners of the streets and elsewhere before the 
conference was opened, that it was felt by the leaders that it 
would be impossible to get to business till the field had been 
cleared by an expression of opinion on what was felt by all to be 
the question of the moment. Mr. Arch accordingly moved the 
following resolution, in a few brief, but stinging words, and it was 
appropriately seconded by the delegate for the district :—‘ That 
this conference is desirous of suspending its further proceedings 
until it has signified its abhorrence of the conduct of the Chipping 

| Norton magistrates, the Rev. T. Harris and the Rev. W. E. D. 
| Carter, in straining the law to commit sixteen women with hard 
| labour to Oxford Gaol, for an act that they were unaware was 
| illegal; that this conference further expresses its strong disapproval 
| of that tyrannical piece of class legislation under which these 
women suffered—the Criminal Law Amendment Act—and call for 
‘its instant repeal ; it also considers that the Chipping Norton 
decision affords another proof of the necessity for the general 
| appointment throughout the country of stipendiary magistrates, 
without which the agricultural labourers are convinced that they 
cannot obtain justice.” The clear and deliberate tones in which 
| Mr. Arch read this resolution, amidst almost breathless silence, 
brought out into still stronger relief the vehement applause that 
burst forth at its conclusion. As it subsided, a voice exclaimed, 
*‘ Ah! stipendiary magistrates, that's the thing,’—a remark which 
| reawakened the cheers with redoubled force. I have no hesitation 
jin saying, from conversation with a large number of delegates, 
that the first question, beyond all comparison, in the labourer’s 
mind at the present moment is the removal of the unpaid 
magistracy. Every county, almost every petty-sessional dis- 
trict, to which the Union has extended, appears to have its own 
tale to tell of what they consider to be the unfairness of the squires 
who sit in judgment on them. ‘This feeling bas long been 
smouldering in many a country district in connection with the 
| Game Laws, but it now almost threatens to leap forth into active 
' demonstration, owing to the decisions, week by week, in connec- 
‘tion with the Masters and Servants’ Act and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. The Labourers’ Union Chronicle was recently 
| described by a gentleman, himself a magistrate and a deputy- 
| lieutenant of his county, as ‘the County Justices’ pillory,” and 
no little of the present feeling can no doubt be traced to the oo 
| spoken, but, I believe, always fair reports of magistrates’ doings 


| 


| 
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ce pnnseiien with labour cases. The Chipping Norton decision | association with so much that was most noble, most venerable, 
has, of course, somewhat brought these matters to a head; but | and most precious in the past records of that. life. And this, 
quite independently of that case, there was no little indignation | and nothing else, is the feeling expressed in my sonnets; feebly 
expressed at the idea of expecting impartiality at the hands of expressed indeed, but at least in terms as bitter and as strong as 
those who never lose an opportunity to assert their detestation of | could be supplied by my reverence for the associations thus out- 
the Union. I may here state that I ascertained beyond a doubt | raged, and my indignation at once against the perpetrators of the 
the truthfulness of the statement as to the Chipping Norton case | outrage and against the object of their hideous adulation. ‘There 


arising out of a lock-out, and not out of a strike. ‘The history of 
the village of Ascott for the past five years, the village where the | 
sixteen women lived, is almost incredible in its details of tyranny | 
on the one hand, and suffering on the other ; I believe that it will | 
shortly reach the public on unimpeachable testimony. A sub- | 
scription for the relief of the families of these women, all of whom, 
with but one exception, were married, was opened at the evening 
meeting, headed by Mr. Dixon, M.P. 

The annual report showed that there are now 71,855 enrolled 
members of the Union, in 982 branches, extending throughout 24 
counties. The newly elected executive committee, consisting of 
twelve men, all of whom are bond file farm labourers, will be 
far more representative in its character than the old one, which 
was of necessity composed in the main of Warwickshire men. 
Warwickshire still holds the post of honour in having three repre- 
sentatives, but the remaining nine come from Gloucestershire, 
Hereford, Oxford, Lincoln, Cambridge, Hampshire, Suffolk, 
Leicester, and Northamptonshire. The National will henceforth 
escape the slur thrown upon it, by the pigmy Unions that have not 


are two classes of men to whom I can imagine that my expressions 
may reasonably give offence, as uncalled for or improper; those to 
whom the name of Christ and all memories connected with it are 
hateful, and those to whom the name of Bonaparte and all 
memories connected with it are not. I belong to neither c!ass.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ° 

Ball. Coll., Oxford, May 25, 1873. A. C. Swinpurne. 

[We should not have dreamt of referring to the character of 
Mr. Swinburne’s sonnets, had we not feared that Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s reputation would be injured in the eyes of unthinking 
persons by the close association of the high estimates 
formed of him by his friends with so gross a parody on the most 
sacred of subjects as Mr. Swinburne had written. As we should 


| not choose to print the sonnets in these columns, we must leave our 


yet entered into alliance, of being a purely Warwickshire move- 


ment. 


The chief points of interest in connection with the second day's sit- | 


‘ing were the passing of a resojution expressive of sympathy with the | 
Irish labourers, and approving of the extension of the Union to | 


that country, where it has already taken fast hold, and the estab- 
lishment of a well-considered Sick Benefit Society in connection 
with the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union. Mr. J. 
A. Campbell, a Warwickshire magistrate, presided on the 
second day, and was very severe in his condemnation of his 
clerical brother justices of Oxfordshire; at least two other magis- 
trates of the Consultative Committee were present, and nothing 
occurred throughout the whole course of the proceedings that even 
savoured of a revolutionary tone. It is true that the labourers 
feel more on their feet than they did last year, but happily their 
strengthened and now almost impregnable position does not seem 
to have inspired them with aught more dangerous than a con- 
sciousness of their growing strength. ‘There does not appear to be 
any fear at present of the labourers slipping from the grasp of the 
manly and conscientious leaders of their own class, but it is 
earnestly to be hoped that their patience will not be again so 
severely tested as it was last week at Chipping-Norton.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Leamington, May 29, 1873. 


N.S. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S SONNETS IN THE EXAMINER. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SpEcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—I do not write to defend myself against the remarks in your 
joarnal called forth by my sonnets in the Examiner of May 17, on 
Louis Napoleon. It is to me a matter of absolute indifference 
whether or not you may see fit to publish the disclaimer of the | 
imputations made on them which I think it worth while to address 
to you. Ido not believe that any man who reads my verses can 
doubt, or can otherwise than wilfully and malignantly misinter- 
pret, the feeling which inspired them, and which they strive, 
though most inadequately and imperfectly, to express. That 
feeling is the simple one of disgust at the insult —I might honestly | 
say, and fear no misconstruction from any honest man, | 
of horror at the blasphemy—offered to the name and 
memory or tradition of Christ by the men who, in grati- | 
tude for the support given to the Church by Louis Bonaparte 
and his empire, bestowed on the most infamous of all public 
criminals the names till then reserved for one whom they pro-| 
fessed to worship as God, of “Saviour” and “ Messiah.” ‘To 


'men, public readers, and actors. 


readers without the means of judging of the justice of a remark 
which we think was mild, rather than harsh. Of ‘ wilful malignity” 
and “imbecile dishonesty” Mr. Swinburne probably does not 
now, even in his own heart, accuse us, and we can allow for his 
discontent, partly perhaps with us, and still more, though less 
consciously, with himself. —Ep. Spectator.] 


PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR. 
[To THe Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I agree with your criticism that a preacher may, in pursuit 
of his calling, indirectly promote the production of material 
wealth ; still his success in his vocation and the value of his teach- 
ing cannot be measured by the degree in which it is directly or 
indirectly productive of **‘ utilities fixed and embodied in material 
objects.” On the other hand, the value of the labour of a school- 
master in a reformatory filled with little street Arabs can be to a 
very large extent measured by its indirect industrial results. I 
therefore think it correct to call the labour of a preacher unpro- 
ductive of wealth, and the labour of the master of a reformatory 
school indirectly productive. It is not the business of the preacher 
to promote the production of wealth ; his business is to make Peter 
a better man, and Mary a better woman. If he does this, he suc- 
ceeds, even though the result be the reverse of productive of 
wealth. Teter, for example, may leave his nets and become a 
missionary ; Mary may cease to be cumbered with much serving, 
in order to devote herself to spiritual work. 

Allow me to repeat that there is no disrespect to preachers in 
saying that their labouris not productive of wealth, or in consider- 
ing the economic result of their labour together with that of states- 
If preachers think they are con- 
temptuously treated by being mentioned in the same line with 
professions containing such persons as Mr. Gladstone, Mrs. Kemble, 
and Mme. Nillson, their amour propre must be morbidly developed. 
They can surely have nothing to do with the Teacher of whom it 
was said, ‘‘ This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” 

I am sorry I expressed myself so obscurely as to lead you to say 
that, in my opinion, preaching is valuable on account of its pleasant 
sound, or that preaching ministers to amusement. ‘These are the 
very last things I should say of preachers and preaching.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Mivurcent Garrett Fawcett. 

[It is not true that preachers were mentioned by Mrs. Fawcett 
‘in the same line” with statesmen. Statesmen are spoken of 


| separately, and we can only repeat what we said last week, that 


the practical effect of Mrs. Fawcett’s definition was to impress boys 
with the idea that she intends to sneer at preachers.—Ep. Spectator.] 
DISSENTERS’ BURIALS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Mitton’s assertion that fees are paid at burials “ solely 





confute the imbecile dishonesty—for by no utmost stretch of for the ground occupied by the grave” is so very plausible, that 
charity can I assume it to be honest imbecility—which would bring | I wish it were accurate. But in fact (I make Mr. Mitton a 
against me the calumnious charge of a similar insult or blasphemy | present of the theory) payments are made in many places to the 
on my own account, I need not remind any one who and what | clergyman, and to the parish clerk, as well as to the sexton, 


they were who first hailed the son of Hortense by the titles of the 
Son of Mary. It is not, in my humble opinion, necessary to sub- 


scribe to the creeds or articles of any Church to earn the right of | take them. He abolished their payment. 


| even when a grave is not opened for the first time. 


I was ordained in 1854. My rector hated these fees, and wouldn't 
The vicar of the 


feeling and of expressing horror and disgust at this desecration of parish where I held my second curacy did the same. And when 
terms which must in some sense be sacred to all who have any | my turn came to hold a couple of sole charges, I did the same. 
faith or hope in the higher life of man, if it were only for their | But in each of these cases the fees had previously been paid. I 
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am not now engaged in parochial duty, but whenever I return | 
to it, as I hope to do some day in a living of my own, I will 
again wage war with these hateful fees.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE ** Poor CLERGYMAN.” | 


P.S.—A worse fee than the above is that extorted for 
‘** Churchings” in some places. I have known 1s. 6d. demanded 
from quite poor women ! 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND MARSHAL MACMAHON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 

Srr,—It has occurred to me that, at the present moment, some of 
your readers may like to be reminded of a passage which is 
curious, as having been written twelve years ago. At a time 
when the Second Empire seemed firmly established, and when 
even Mr. Grote almost despaired of a French Republic, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, in his book about Ireland, said that the Irish 
blood ‘‘has given a hero, and it may give a ruler, to France in 
the person of MacMahon.” 
conjecture what Gibbon said of a medizval prophecy that the 
Russians would one day occupy Constantinople,—it is “a rare 
prediction, of which the meaning is unambiguous, and the 
date unquestionable.”—I am, &c., 


Upper Norwood, May 27. Lionet A. 'TOLLEMACHE. 





BOOKS. 
cea 
MISS SWANWICK’S “ ESCHYLUS.”* 

NEARLY eight years ago (Spectator, October 7, 1865,) we reviewed 
Miss Swanwick’s translation of the Oresteian trilogy, and expressed 
a hope, which we are now very glad to find fulfilled, that she 
would give us the rest of the dramas. Indeed the splendid 
edition containing Flaxman’s illustrations published a few months 
ago, and then noticed as an illustrated edition in our ‘“‘ Current 
Literature,” contained all that we have here, though in a form 
not so convenient for a mere reader, and without the translator's 
final alterations. The scholarship, ingenuity, and power of 
poetical expression which had already achieved a success 80 
considerable over the difficulties of the ‘‘ Agamemnon ”—certainly 
the most difficult, as it is the finest of the Eschylean dramas—were 
sure to find three, at least, out of the four remaining plays com- 
paratively easy. The ‘‘Perse,” the ‘ Prometheus,” and the 
** Septem,” though differing widely from each other, are alike in a 
certain simplicity of style, though in all we meet with some of the 
characteristic metaphors which try to the uttermost the trans- 
lator’s skill. As to the ‘*Supplices,” with the hopeless corruptions 
of its text, not very much can be hoped for. Its chief beauty lies 
in the more intelligible portions of the choral odes, and with these 

Miss Swanwick is almost always very happy. 
In reviewing the volume before us, the first and most obvious 


characteristic which we observe is the conscientious fidelity with | 
which Miss Swanwick adheres to her original ; and of all originals, | 
ZEschylus is perhaps the one who most severely tests this quality. | 
His metaphors, which must sometimes, as we cannot but think, | 
have seemed strange even to a Greek audience, not unfrequently | 
become absolutely ludicrous when presented in anything like a | 


literal version. Miss Swanwick is inclined even in the case of 
ordinary metaphors not specially characteristic of the poet to err 


by a faithfulness that is too literal. It is a common fault in young | 
scholars set to render from English into the classical languages | 
And conversely, | 


that they transfer the metaphors unchanged. 
it is a mistake of translators, though here the result of a scholar- 


ship too anxiously scrupulous, to reproduce the metaphors of the | 


original with a faithfulness which the genius of the English lan- 
guage will not endure. The word éwicow, with its compound 
éxidwicow, gives an instance in point. In ‘‘ Prom.” v. 73, where 


Kratos answers to the remonstrances of Hephaestus 7 “7 xsAciow | 
xan Owitwye spés, Miss Swanwick gives us the original meaning | 


of the word excellently in, ‘* Urge thee I will; ay, hound thee to 
the work ;” but in 392, where we find, 


“To me right eager hast thou bayed that word,” 


the effect is anything but favourable. There may be some notion 
of impatience conveyed in the /6#Jas of the original, and the 
speech of Prometheus to which it is the reply, with its double im- 
perative, oréAAou, xou/Za, doubtless implies as much ; but “baying 
a word” is terribly harsh. Would the phrase even be easy to 
understand, if we had not the original at hand? The word occurs 





* The Dramas of Aischylus, Translated ty Auna Swanwick. 2 vols. London: 


Bell and Daldy. 1873. 


One is tempted to say of this bold 





again at 1041, and here Miss Swanwick, scrupulous ag weal 
gives :— 
“ Hath he told 
His messages with utterance shrill.” 
| Other instances are not wanting in the same play. So 1483.4, 


| “Ti oo 
| Olas vs bynrel rave aravraAncus rovwy :” 

| is rendered by,— 

| *“ How much can mortals from these woes drain o 
An Englishman does not think, as the nautical Athenian appears 
to have done, of trouble as being so much bilge-water to be 
| drained off, and the expression seems to him bald, or even ludicrous, 


| ° ° r 
| The same word occurs in line 375,— 


2” 


SEya dt civ wapotoay avraAnoew Tixny,” 
| where Miss Swanwick succeeds very well with her,— 
“T to the dregs my present doom will drain,” 
| though ‘drain’ means here what &/7/<¢/ never means, “ to drink 
to the last drop.” 

Here and there, too, we trace certain other eccentricities of 
| expression; ‘I of daring lack,” ‘forceful covering his legs,” 
|not to go beyond the limits of the first half of the “ Pro. 
metheus,” do not strike us as being happy or even correct phrases, 
One more verbal criticism will suffice. Is oripywy dsaurat rightly 
rendered by ‘‘athwart his breast”? We should prefer “right 
through,” asense which the preposition itself commonly bears, and 
which is suggested by the instrument used, the wedge (*97,). 
Any gther incorrect rendering we have not observed, and may 
not be right in considering this to be such. ‘The peculiarities 
which we have criticised are faults on the right side, and the 
occasional oddity is more than counterbalanced by the excellent 
effect which, on the whole, is produced by so scrupulous an 
observance of all the characteristics of the original. 

There is one fault, and one only, which we are inclined to find 
with Miss Swanwick’s versification. We should have preferred to 
see the tone of the blank verse raised somewhat higher in what 
may be called the less elevated passages. Eschylus was magni- 
| loquent, always magniloquent, whatever his subject, and sometimes 
| thus offended the delicate taste of his countrymen. A translator 
| should reproduce this characteristic, even at the risk of seeming to 
| repeat the offences of the original. 
| Fault-finding being finished, we shall proceed to give our readers 
|some idea of Miss Swanwick’s work, dwelling chiefly on the 
| * Prometheus,” on account not only of its intrinsic superiority to 
| the other plays, but also of the fact of its having been translated 
| before by one who wasa great poet and a scholar of no small calibre, 
| Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Here is the passage in which Pro- 
| metheus describes the first condition of men, and the blessings 
| which he had brought to them :— 





| “ For they, in foretime, seeing saw in vain; 

| Hearing they heard not, but, like shapes in dreams, 
Through the long time all things at random mixed ; 
Of brick-wove houses, sunward-turn’d, nought knew, 
Nor joiner’s craft, but burrowing they dwelt 


Like puny ants, in cavern’d depths unsunned, 
Neither of winter, nor of spring flower-strewn, 
Nor fruitful summer, had they certain sign, 

gut without judgment everything they wrought 


Till I to them the risings of the stars 
Discovered, and their settings hard to scan. 
Moreover, number, art supreme, for them 
I found, and marshalling of written signs, 
Handmaid of memory, the Muses’ source. 
And I in traces first brute creatures yok’d, 
Subject to harness, with vicarious strength 
Bearing in mortals’ stead their heaviest toils. 
And ‘neath the car rein-loving steeds I brought, 
Chief ornament of wealth-abounding pomp. 
And who but I the ocean-roaming wain 
For mariners invented, canvass-winged ?” 

Let the reader compare with these part of the parallel passage 1p 


| Mrs. Browning :— 

“ But blindly and lawlessly they did all things 
| Until I taught them how the stars do rise 
And set in mystery, and devised for them 
| Number, the inducer of philosophies, 

The Synthesis of Letters, and beside, 


The artificer of all things, Memory, 
That sweet Muse-mother. I was first to yoke 
The servile beasts in couples, carrying 
| An heirdom of man’s burdens on their backs. 
| I joined to chariots steeds that love the bit 
They champ at—the chief pomp of golden Ease! 
| And none but I originated ships, 
The seaman’s chariot, wandering on the brine 
With linen wings.” 
Here and there the poet’s strength shows itself. ‘ An heirdom of 
| man’s burdens” is fine, though not perhaps quite clear; and ‘love 
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the he bit they champ at,” picturesque and somewhat Shakespearian, i is | 


better than the more literal ‘ rein- -loving” for Q/Ajviovg. But on | and thoroughly scholarly translations. 


| The versions of the lyrical passages are the best part of these fine 
It is quite remarkable how 


the whole, Miss Swanwick’s version certainly bears off the palm ; | little the fetters of rhyme seem to constrain the translator, or to 


it is scrupulously faithful, very vigorous, ahd that without any | 


sacrifice of melody or ease. 
feature in the ‘* Prometheus,” though much of the drama has a 


lyrical shape. 
the ode which follows the departure of Orcanus :— 
«“ ANTISTROPHE I. 
“Rings the whole country now with echoing groans. 
The grand time-honoured sway, 
Mighty now passed away, 
Of thee and of thy brethren it bemoans 
And all who dwell on Asia’s hallowed shore 
Thy loud-resounding griefs with kindred grief deplore. 
“ Srropne IT. 
“ And Colchis’ virgin daughters, 
In fight a dauntless train ; 
And round Mzeotis’ waters 
The Scythian tribes, holding earth’s outmost reign. 


“ ANTISTROPHE II. 

“ And those with sharp spears clanging 
Who dwell, a hostile power, 
Fortress’d on rocks o’erhanging, 
Near Caucasos,—Arabia’s martial flower. 


“ EPove. 
‘One only of the gods before thus bent 
Have I beheld, ‘neath adamantine pains. 
Atlas, the Titan, who with many a groan 
Still on his back sustains, 
Vast burthen, the revolving firmament. 
Chiming in cadence ocean-waves resound ; 
Moans the abyss, and Hades’ murky gloom 
Bellows responsive in the depth profound ; 
While fountains of clear-flowing rivers moan 
His piteous doom.” 
We give the last strophe as Mrs. Browning has it :— 
“ But one other before, have I seen to remain, 
By invincible pain 
Bound and vanquishec,—one Titan !—’twas Atlas, who bears 
In a curse from the Gods, by that strength of his own 
Which he evermore wears, 
The weight of the heaven on his shoulder alone, 
While he sighs up the stars! 
And the tides of the Ocean wail bursting their bars,— 
Murmurs still the profound,— 
And black Hades roars up through the chasm of the ground,— 
And the fountains of pure-running rivers moan low 
In a pathos of woe.” 
Again, Miss Swanwick, though she does not attempt anything 
like “ sighs up the stars,” much more than holds her own. In one 
of the finest sentences in the play,— 
“Evicrs yap Tws TovTe TH Tupmrvios 
Noonua, rois Piduos en verobivas, 
Miss Swanwick does well with,— 
“For, someway, cleaveth aye to tyranny 
This fell diseage ; to have no faith in friends.” 
But Mrs. Browning is still better with, — 
“ For Kingship wears a cancer at the heart,— 
Distrust in friendship.” 
Passing over the “Perse” and the ‘‘Septem,” we must give a 
specimen of the skill and success with which Miss Swanwick 
deals with the choral odes, which constitute the chief beauty of 


the ‘ Supplices ” :— 


A 


“Srrorne II. 
“Back where my mother trod the wold, 
Her ancient haunts, flower-gendering meads, 
Pastures where yet the heifer feeds, 
I now betake me,—whence of old, 
Brize-goaded, and distracted, speeds 
Through many a tribe of mortal men, 
Io ;—and while she holds in ken 
The adverse shore, straight through the sea, 
A path she cleaveth, led by Destiny. 
“ ANTISTROPHE IT. 
“ Through Asia’s land in wild career, 
Right o’er sheep-pasturing Phrygia’s plain, 
Till Teuthras’ Mysian towers appear, 
And Lydian vales,—she scours amain ; 
Cilicia’s and Pamphylia’s height 
Leaving behind, she speeds her flight 
O’er banks of ever-flowing streams, 
To the fair land with corn that teems, 
Region deep-soiled to Aphrodite dear. 
“ Srropue IIL. 
“Pierced by her wingéd herdsman’s sting, 
The lea she gains all fostering.— 
That heavenly meadow fed from snow, 
O’erswept by Typhon’s strength, 
And by the bale-averting flow 
Of Neilos’ water ;—there, at length, 
Frenzied she comes by toils unseemly spent, 
And goading pangs by jealous Hora sent.” 


The choral odes are not a prominent | 
| as well as a fascinating and often musical version. 


We quote a part of Miss Swanwick’s rendering of | 





interfere with the fidelity which she evidently regards as her first 
duty. But throughout it is a most conscientious and a most able 
We must not 
forget to mention, as a valuable addition to the work, some in- 
teresting introductory essays, and one especially, derived in the 
main from human sources, on the religious attitude taken up by the 
poet in the ** Prometheus Vinctus.” 





THE FRENCH ARMY IN 1873.* 

GENERAL Vinoy, one of the soldiers who came out of the late 
war with an augmented reputation, has written a book on the 
French Army in 1873 which will probably disappoint most readers. 
It absolutely lacks the literary and historical element which 
characterised Trochu’s famous brochure. ‘The sometime Governor 
of Paris was renowned for his talking and writing power; but 
while Vinoy has the solid, he has few of the showy qualities which 
are so attractive and deluding in many Frenchmen. ‘The present, 
like preceding works by Lord Clyde’s old friend, is remarkable for 
its close adherence to the subject and its thoroughly business-like 
character. Indeed it might be styled a memorandum for a 
Minister of War or a civil President of the Republic, rather than 
a book coming within the ordinary literary categories. Its yellow 
covers contain a solid mass of information, a formidable array of 
details in the most repulsive form they can assume, that of figures. 
Nor could this be well avoided, since, from one point of view, 
figures constitute the essence of an army. General Trochu dealt 
with the moral aspects of the question, and so far went deeper than 
General Vinoy ; for numbers without organisation, unless animated 
by an effective military spirit, avail little except against weaker 
forces of a like kind. Nevertheless, although the first requisite is 
still quality, and that high training, physical and moral, which 
makes the soul of armies, historical developments have ren- 
dered quantity also essential, and it is with this branch of the 
momentous theme that General Vinoy deals. His book inquires 
into the past and present state of the Army, but only with intent 
to arrive at conclusions respecting the future; what forces will 
France have under the new law, and when she has got them, how, 
in time of need, are they to be brought together effectively,—in 
other words, how can the reserves be promptly mobilised and 
embodied. 

As to the present. This portion of the interesting theme may 
be speedily dismissed. So far as we can gather from General 
Vinoy’s pages and from other sources, and quite independently of 
the financial situation, France does not at this moment possess 
an army which, either in respect of quality or quantity, would 
enable her rulers to wage a successful war. The actual force afoot 
looks large on paper, for an array of 455,000 men has a large 
appearance. But those figures include everything, and in nowise 
represent the available fighting men. In order to arrive at the 
net disposable number, we must deduct the garrison of Algeria 
and the colonies, the home garrisons, the depdts, and what we 
should call the army services. Probably 250,000 is an outside 
estimate for a campaigning force; and although there are behind, 
in the population, large reserves, they are not formed reserves, nor 
does the machinery exist which would make them readily available. 
In an unprovoked defensive war, this number, handled as Napoleon 
would have handled it, could make a stout fight, and endure long 
enough, perchance, to enable an energetic minister and strong 
government to call up, equip, and organise a second army. But 
as matters stand, the French, even if their finances were not so 
heavily handicapped, are not in a state to undertake a war, having 
for its object the recovery of territory, the imposition of a swingeing 
indemnity, or even the restoration of the temporal power. General 
Vinoy tells us nothing of its moral, of its training, of its arms, or 
of the merits of its officers. From other sources we infer that, in 
every respect, the character of the force is slightly superior to 
what it was in 1870, but that it is still below the standard of the 
best French armies in the earlier days of Napoleon I., though quite 
as good as the armies trained under the July Monarchy, and the 
finest which ever gathered under the eagles of the Second Empire, 
Relatively to Germany, or to the exigencies of a political war, the 
Army is inferior, and thus at this moment France is without an 
aggressive weapon. 

As to the future. The numerical strength of all armies formed 
on the basis of conscription, whether with or without compulsory 





* L’ Armée Francaise en 1873. Par le Général Vinoy. Etude sur les Ressources 
de la Frauce et les Moyens de s'en Servir. Paris: Plon, 
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Tf all the male children born | MR. PALFREY’S HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND FROM 
every year grew up to man’s estate in health, strength, and height) TIE ENGLISH REVOLUTION TO THES AMERICAN 
sufficient for military purposes, the actual force under arms at any | REVOLUTION.* . 
period would be enormous. Even allowing for deductions caused | wy are not sorry that we have deferred noticing the first vol 

by death, disease, malformation, stunted growth, the annual total | of this sequel to Mr. Palfrey’s History of New England a ume 
of young men is very great. In France the gross average of | p70 Siuart Dynasty, since we have now the means of Pars. 
young men whose names are down on the list is about 306,000 ‘under his guidance, a more comprehensive view of the aun 
annually, As a maximum period of five years’ service has been | between the mother country and her New England colonies rs 
adopted, if all were taken and survived, there would at the end of | a work ending with the death of George I. would have enabled res 
a quinquennial period be a maximum of 1,530,000 men. But when | to go, ‘Though written on a somewhat smaller scale, these we 
a government comes to deal with the annual average, large | volumes give us a better idea of the salient pointe “ inn 
reductions become inevitable; and out of the 506,000 men who go | politics and provincial life of the Puritan colonies than man 

before the district councils, more than one-half escape. It is| more ambitious and diffuse works. Mr. Palfrey’s style, thou : 
estimated by General Vinoy, after an exhaustive inquiry, that | gejqom very animated, is not prolix or dull, and always dion > 
the probable annual contingent under the new law will give about | easy, It reminds us in these respects of that which marks Lord 
144,697 men for the active army, and 48,573 who are left at | Stanhope’s contemporary History of England, though less graceful 
home, and supposed to be drilled more or less. In five years, of | and pointed. ‘I'hough he has decided views, the author is no 
course, if all survived, these numbers would give a total of nearly | enthusiast, and what his history loses from this fact in warmth - 
725,000 actually under arms, and 245,000 partially drilled. | golour it gains in critical and judicial value. There is a want of 
Practically, the result is very different, but the causes which | that picturesque interest and attraction which arises from the 
determine reductions of strength, though well known, are 80] treatment of a subject by a writer of vivid imagination and 
various and apparently capricious in their operation, that no law | power of dramatic description; but we are all the better able to 
exists whereby the diminution suffered in five years can be cal- | estimate the mutual bearing of events, and the characteristics of 
culated. General Vinoy, however, assumes that the total nomin-| measures and men in their unvarnished reality. With little 
ally available at the end of five years would be no fewer than | attempt at any specific discussion of the philosophy of his period 

891,000, that is, 411,000 under arms and 480,000 in reserve. | Mr, Palfrey has treated the subject throughout in a really philo.. 
This so-called reserve, of course, is made up of men sent home on sophical spirit, and has so arranged and set forth his facts 
leave before their term has expired, and the men who were not | ag to lead the reader himself, in the most satisfactory way, 
incorporated in the army, but still subjected to some training. It|to form gradually his own philosophical judgment on them. 
is plain, therefore, that the resources of France in men are very | Though his work may be pronounced by the general reader as 
slightly less than they were before 1870, and it is as possible as ever | neither very entertaining or profound—suffering somewhat, no 
it was toform a very!powerful army. Of course, at any period after | qoubt, in the former respect from its limited scale of detail—it s 
five years have elapsed, the number of thoroughly-drilled soldiers | far from a mere meagre outline of facts, but rather a selection 
in the country will go on increasing up to a certain point; but | of leading facts told in the simplest and most authentic manner, 
even 800,000, as General Vinoy shows, is almost as many as any | and chosen from the mass of details for their important bearing 
State can profitably employ. In fact, increase of numbers is not | on the relations between the Home and Colonial Governments, or 
necessarily increase of force, and 800,000, well-organised, trained, | on the distinctive features of colonial life and sentiment. He must 
and directed, is quite sufficient for any State. The great point is | haye been often tempted beyond his self-imposed limits by inter- 
to get possession of them at once. The moral of the late war for | esting details irrelevant to the main purpose of his book, but he 
General Vinoy is {that rapid and complete concentration in the | has manfully resisted this seduction, and as a consequence his 
first stages of a war is an almost assured guarantee of victory; | reader has the satisfaction of knowing that his attention will not 
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service, depends on the population. 








and certainly, if your opponent is quicker than you in bringing up 
a superior effective force, his first blows, if well aimed and re- 
solutely delivered, shatter your inferior and less compactly- 
organised force. The General is, therefore, right in insisting 
at some length on the{necessity of providing beforehand adequate 
means for the promptest possible concentration of the largest avail- 
able numbers. ‘* La premiére de toutes les nécessités, c’est d’arriver 
vite,” he says. And again, in a chapter on certain marked defects 
visible at the outbreak of the war, he puts the case emphatically 
thus:—'* La premiére partie de la guerre s’est faite avec des 
cadres excellents, sans un nombre suffisant de soldats ; la seconde, 
avec des soldats qui n’aurait été inférieurs 4 leurs camarades, si 
lon avait pu les encadrer comme il l’aurait fallu.” In short, the 
book shows that, at least, some French officers have learned the 
true lesson, and now desire an army every man of which has been 
trained in its ranks; strongly knit and easily mobilised; the 
advantages secured by the Prussians, but obtained by such pro- 
cesses as may suit the French national character. There is no | 
reason, save such as is to be found in the weakness of that | 
character, why the future armies of the nation should not be as 
redoubtable as those which, born under the old Monarchy, 
reached such a high standard under Napoleon I. One| 
fact is very remarkable. General Vinoy points out, in| 
strong terms, a great danger ahead, which the Legislature and | 
Executive will have to deal with effectually. It seems that short | 
service in France, together with other causes, has led to a dearth 
of non-commissioned or ‘‘ sous-officiers.”” ‘The best men take their 








be wasted, and that if he omits any part, it. will be at the risk of 
impairing his own capacity for judging of results. At the same 
time, these volumes will form a useful companion to any study of 
the period in a more extended and detailed manner. 

Although the colonies whose history is here told appear on the 
title-page with the single distinctive name of ‘‘ New England,” each 
colony has a distinct as well as a common history, and it muet 
always form a difliculty with an historian to decide on the beat 
mode of treating this double aspect of their politics. Inde- 
pendently of the differences in their respective origin from 
‘“‘ Brownist,” ‘* Anabaptist,” or ‘‘ Quaker,” their freedom and 
limits of self-government depended on quite different charter- 
bases. ‘There was the old unsuperseded free charter; there was 
the modified and curtailed charter, substituted for the charter 
abrogated by the tyranny of the Stuarts; and there was the still 
more complete dependency on the Crown of other grants, inter- 
mixed with disputed and anomalous proprietary rights or claims 
of private individuals. ‘There were also the differences arising 
from commercial and local variety of interests. These causes 
were sufficient to create a separate history for each colony, while, 
at the same time, there was so much interlacing of events 
and community of interests among all, that there was usually 
a concurrent general history of ‘‘ New England” throughout. 
Mr. Palfrey has pursued the plan of treating Massachusetts by 
itself, aud the other colonies in succession in a separate chapter, 
and he has endeavoured to preserve asense of a common continuous 
history, by dropping or resuming in turn at tolerably frequent 


discharge when the time is up, go to their fields, or State employ, | epochs his separate narratives of the special history of each. 
or find places in commercial houses, and are known to the Army no | This, however, cannot be done completely or satisfactorily, without 
more. ‘he number who have more than five years’ service grows anticipating or repeating facts in many instances ; and though Mr. 
less every day, the alarming evil is signalised by all the! Palfrey has done his best to lessen the artistic imperfection thus 
Colonels, and it istone that must be met, for the sous-oflicier is | caused, it was impossible that the effect of each narrative should 
simply indispensable. Perhaps it may console General Vinoy to | not be to some extent marred by this interchange of references. 
know that the great and admired German Army labours under! 4t the same time, the breaking short in the narrative of one 
the same malady, finds its resources in men to fill these posts | colony, to enter on the history of another covering the same period, 
diminish daily, and does not see at present how to remedy the | introducing again several of the same events with a very slight 
evil. Why not make appointments to these ranks real prizes, by | _ —— 

ee ‘ +s ° E> ae Sonali ren lew Eacland fr ne Revolutic he Seventeenth Cen- 
giving very much higher pay and privileges than are accorded to) (irae ar hy Sou Gran Paley Commend ary 
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addition of facts, is rather irritating and tedious to the reader. | UNIVERSITY OARS.* 
It is, no doubt, a choice of difficulties, and on any plan there must Tue spring of every year awakens a new and vivid interest in the 
be occasional breaks in the narrative, arising from sets of contem- question of University Boat-races, and it is by a natural transition 

rary occurrences _ er een me we an oe ons) that men’s minds and tongues pass from discussions on sliding 

>. 2 » . . ° 
that Mr. age ~ ag ett nigh sete pNeormndeny 4 a ‘hon | Seats and the number of strokes in the minute to such a topic as 
and artistic effect of his ‘ yo me as the effect of the yearly race on the health of the rowers. Most 
abandoned all attempt at preserving the form of separate histories of peaders will remember the letters which Mr. Skey wrote to the 
each eigen —: cea rest’ = yoni a oman ——- = _ Times, and the controversy which followed. During that contro- 
atura lo q . : 
ae his a ee is to make this really a history of Massa- | oh kin tok ponge-tage — . sige ; ae : muety ~s per ‘ 
1 e : : . _ and has led to the publication of this volume. ‘ If,” said the 
tices of the oth . | Times. i ; hie 

Se wih expecta ati of th ther niin ing a we Ane the ppt, of ta 
ass | University cham s who i is- 

stance of the history, we may at once say that, although Mr. Pal- | abled ws if so dine knew ag Prors e Propet 
frey’s feelings are naturally throughout with the colonies, ratherthan | . 44 nea among men of the same age ihe the pod 
the home country, and a few exceptions might be taken on this | period, we should be in a position to judge with some 
account to the evenness of his balance of mutual advantages and | approach to certainty whether these MB om do or do 
disadvantages accruing to each in their relations, yet he is, on the| 44 tend to shorten life and weaken the constitution.” We 
whole, remarkably just and dispassionate in his criticisms. There is | just say that Dr. Morgan has carried through this in air with 
no attempt to exaggerate the selfishness and narrowness often dis- very great industry. He tells us himself erie has ee ne fr 
playedin the old country’s protection of her offspring, and full justice 1,476 than two thousand letters on the subject. Many of the facts 
ae teak ae coer te — susie ox dee —s he has — are of much value, and will serve to correct 
ome, ’ . ae the hasty judgments and to refute the rash assertions which 
narrative, up to the fatal measures of the Grenville Ministry—and | j,arked the late controversy. Yet we cannot think that the results 












this Mr. Palfrey himself readily acknowledges—is that, considering | 
the temptations to tyranny on one side, and intemperance and in- 
subordination on the other, and remembering the narrow and mis- 
taken views of political economy and colonial relations then 
entertained, there was a remarkable display of forbearance and 
moderation at home and good-sense and self-restraint in the 


of the inquiry are as conclusive as they were expected to be when 
the inquiry itself was suggested, and there is much in the book 
that strikes us as unsound and fallacious. We do not allude to 
any part of Dr. Morgan’s own contribution to the book, although 
we might pause for some time before endorsing his recommenda- 
tion of hard rowing as the only safeguard against the next outbreak 










colonies, which is creditable to the character of the English | of Prussian cupidity. What we chiefly refer to is the loose and 
Government, since the Revolution of 1689, and to the shrewd- indefinite manner in which some of Dr, Morgan's correspondents 
ness and good feeling of the New-Englanders. Both had | . peak of the causes of the death or the present condition of particular 
a keen sense of the substantial good to each in their | rowers, It is not necessary to tell us that men who were shot by 
mutual relations, and though they often differed, and sometimes poachers, or killed in battle, or drowned in the Atlantic did not 
blustered and threatened, the general harmony was never long owe their death to rowing, but in other instances the information 
or seriously disturbed. ‘The colonial governors, though hardly given is vague and unsatisfactory. One man is said to have died 
ever rising above mediocrity in point of ability, were generally of ‘something unconnected with exercise.” With regard to 
sensible, well-meaning men, and neither they nor their masters at another, “it was the general feeling that his rowing had by no 
home, aud their semi-subjects, semi-coadjutors, in the Colonial | ,,oans shortened his life.” Of another man who died of decline a 
Assemblies, were disposed to push matters to extremities. The) ¢ jong writes, ‘‘in my opinion, rowing never did him any harm.” 














Governors tried, indeed, again and again to obtain a fixed regular 
salary from the Massachusetts Assembly ; but when they failed in 
this, they accepted and made the best of the position. Some of them 
bemoaned in their despatches home the limited authority of the | 
Crown, and the Republicanism of the Colonial constitutions ; but | 
there was little attempt to act in this retrograde spirit, and the 
colonies, by their recognised agents in England and their power 
of the purse, managed to escape very tolerably from molestation 
at the hands of a just, though autocratically disposed King William, 
and an easy-tempered and shrewd minister, Robert Walpole. The 
feeling between parent and colony was such even on the very eve 
of the fatal disruption, that we quite think—and Mr. Palfrey, if 
we understand him rightly, seems to incline to the same opinion— 
that there was no necessary reason why the connection might not 
have been prolonged indefinitely, if the same good-sense and for- 
bearance had continued to have been shown on both sides, though 


In some cases, no cause of death is assigned, while in others we have 
to be contented with, “I don’t think rowing had anything to do 
with his death.” All this is the merest expression of opinion, 
and it may be of opinion based rather on a general prejudice in 
favour of rowing, than on any certain knowledge of the 
facts of the particular case. Io like manner, what each 
man says of his present state of health is not always free 
from bias. It is not every man that can tell what he is, no 
man can tell what he might have been. We can believe that many 
of those who rowed in University races have felt no ill effects, but 
we need something more than a personal assurance to convince us 
that out of the 294 men composing the crews of the various boats 
115 were actually ‘ benefited by their exertions.” Can we trust 
the men who have excelled in rowing to take an impartial view of 
its effects? Being generally men selected for their strength and 
endurance, they have started with considerable advantages, and it 


























no doubt there must have been an expansion in the colonial system, 
in accordance with the growth of the colonies, and a more wise 
and liberal commercial policy. The dangers to be guarded against 
arose, as Mr. Palfrey’s narrative shows, from the diminished sense 
of a need of protection and an increased sense of reliance on the 
part of the colonists, resulting from their own successful exertions 


may be that they are comparing themselves with others who were 
much more heavily weighted. However, as we do not know the 
grounds on which they form their judgment, we must take it for 
what it is worth. It is certainly amusing to find one man 
complaining of having felt good for nothing, and having bad 
, " pains in the region of the heart, who then adds, “1 have come 
against the French and the conquest of Canada; and on the + the conclusion that all I require is vivlent exercise, and 
other hand, from the distrust felt in England at the growing im- | jaye just bought a boat, and am going to take to rowing 
portance and self-confidence of the colonies, and the temptation | again, although I have not had an oar in my hands now for eleven 
offered to the English Treasury by the colonial growth in wealth | years.” This rather reminds us of the requests for so many more 
and population. Attention was called to all these points by the | poxes of the pills which are always appended in certain advertise- 
closer observation and communication caused by the French war.| ments to the letters of persons announcing themselves perfectly 
Thus what the high-minded wisdom of the elder Pitt recognised | oy rq by a single box. There is something much more satisfactory 
as a state of things replete with future good to both if judiciously | jn the letter of another oarsman, who says, “ Though, like an 
dealt with, became under his eelf-willed and narrow-minded suc- | jf yglishman, I complain, and tell my friends that I am breaking 
cessors an irresistible incentive to what proved a prolonged and | up, they do not believe me, and I do not believe it myself.” 
disastrous contest. | Frankness such as this commands perfect credit. 

We cannot attempt to follow Mr. Palfrey into any of the details} So much for the letters which Dr. Morgan has received. When 
of his narrative, but we would call particular attention to his we come to his statistics and his medical observations, we find 
chapters on the Witch-frenzy in New England, and on the Revival’ much that attracts our attention. ‘The first point is, as to 
movement there, contemporary and connected with Mr. Whitfield’s the per-centage of deaths. It appears that 294 men rowed 
Methodist movement in England. With these social-religious | in the University Boat-race between 1829 and 1869, and that 
phases Mr. Palfrey shows himself peculiarly at home. His book, | - 
as a whole, is a valuable contribution to colonial history. 








* University Oars: being a Critical Inquiry into the After-Health of the Men who 
| Rowed in the Uxford and Cambridge Boat-Race from the Year 1829 to 1869. By John 
| Ed. Morgan, M.D, London: Macmillan and Co. 1873. 
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of these 39 are dead. The chief causes of death were fevers, 
to which eleven deaths are attributed; consumption and other 
forms of chest disease, which are responsible for 9; and accidental 
causes, which are fatal in 6 cases. With regard to fever, Dr. Mor- 
gan remarks that while the death-rate from that cause is unusually 
high, this is owing to the fact that ‘‘ when fever attacks strong 
men they are more likely to succumb to the disease than others 
who may be endued with less robust frames.” As the lungs and 
the heart are the parts most likely to be affected while rowing in 
a boat-race, Dr. Morgan gives us the per-centage of deaths due to 
consumption and heart disease among University Oars, contrast- 
ing it with the general per-centage which appears from the 
Registrar-General’s tables. During the seven years which fall 
about midway between 1829 and 1869, and which may therefore 
be taken as affording a fair average, ‘‘40 per cent. of the deaths 
which occurred among males between the ages of 20 and 
60 are ascribed to diseases of the lungs, 289 per cent. 
being due to consumption, and 11:2 per cent. to other 
forms of chest affection. Among the University Oars at corre- 
sponding periods of life, the deaths under this head did not exceed 
23 per cent. of the total mortality, 17 per cent. being due to 
consumption, and 5 per cent. to the remaining varieties of pul- 
monary affections.” In heart disease the per-centage of deaths 
among University Oars was rather above the average, but if the 
evil was caused by the race, it was at all events slow in being 
developed. On this subject Dr. Morgan says :— 

“ Among the whole of the University Oars I have not been able to 
dliscover a single example of any of those rapidly fatal forms of heart 
disease which are occasionally met with in medical practice. 
physician who has had the advantage of being connected with a large 
hospital has probably seen a certain number of such cases. They have 
been observed, for example, among the class of men known as coal- 
whippers, who are employed in loading vessels with coal. These men 
in prosecuting their calling are in the habit of catching hold of a rope 
suspended above them, and throwing themselves violently upon it; in 
this manner, a sudden and excessive strain is thrown upon the heart, 
tho valves of which are occasionally ruptured; or an aneurism may be 






formed either within its own walls or in connection with those of some } 


of the larger arteries; or perhaps one of the ventricles may actually 
give way. In my own hospital experience I have seen some eight or 
ten such cases. The last which came under my observation occurred 
to a patient who was compelled to carry a heavy sack of corn fora 
considerable distance without having the opportunity of taking rest on 
the way. He was struggling to reach the end of his journey, when he 
suddenly felt something give way within his chest; he experienced a 
rush of blood to the head, and fell down insensible. One of the valves 
of the left side of the heart was torn from its attachment, and from that 
moment he was never able to earn a shilling or to do an hour’s work. 
Life, in so far as capacity for labour was concerned, was virtually at an 
end, and death approached with rapid and certain strides, In most 









cases of this grave character the general features of the accident are | 


pretty much the same; it is sudden and overwhelming at the time, and 
though perhaps afterwards, when complete rest is enjoyed, the distress- 
ing symptoms may be temporarily alleviated, yet there is no prospect 
of permanent relief; for the fatal termination but too often proves 
painful in the extreme. Cases of this nature are forcible examples of 
cardiac disease induced by too severe a strain, but among the 24 
University Oarsmen I have not been able to discover that a single 
accident of this kind ever occurred as a consequence of the Boat-race.” 

We may pass from the question of health to another which must 
be important to parents and to the Universities themselves,—the 
educational question. Is it true, as has been suggested, that the 
men who excel in athletic sports sacrifice altogether the mind to 
the body, and that the names which appear in the catalogue of 
the Boats are absent from the Class list? ‘To this Dr. Morgan 
answers that at Oxford, ‘‘ during the forty years which have elapsed 
since the Boat-race was first rowed, about one man in every twenty- 
two who passed in classics, or 4-6 per cent. of the whole, has obtained 
a first-class; and one in every 12-5, or just 8 per cent., a second. 











Among the 147 Oxford Oarsmen, six, or one in 24:5, about 4 per | 


cent., of the number gained a first, and onein 11°35, about 9 percent., 
asecond. Hence, taking the first and the second together. .... it 
may be said that at Oxford the men in the Eight, in so far as they 
may be judged from their classical attainments, have shown them- 
selves much on a par with the rest of the University. At Cambridge, 
on the other hand, the rowers who distinguished themselves in 
the Senate House were more numerous.” Among the rowers in 
the University Eights who took honours, we find Bishops Words- 
worth and Selwyn, Dr. Merivale, Mr. Justice Brett, aud Mr. Justice 
Denman. If we extend our view from the principal boat-race to 


athletics in general, we find that while the average of classmen in | 


the University of Oxford is 31 per cent. of the whole, among 


cricketers it rises to 42, and among rowing men to 45 per cent. | 
’ g g Pp 


These figures may tend to throw some doubt on the accuracy of 
hat portraiture of an ideal rowing man which, worked out with 


Mr. Wilkie Collins’s mastery of detail, brought into such high | 


relief the iniquities of the marriage law of Scotland. Both in 
this respect and in the other with which we have already dealt, 


Every | 


| Dr. Morgan’s work will be of much service to those who can give 
| all his facts their due weight, and are not liable to be carried 
| away by his marked predilection for rowing. Some such quali. 
| fication as this is needed, though Dr. Morgan professes to have 
| written impartially and without any personal bias. We give 
| him every credit for honesty of purpose, but an old Oar cannot 
| forget the excitement of past struggles, cannot be untrue to what 
| was once his life and being. 





SELECTIONS FROM SOME OF THE WRITINGS oF 

MR. KINGSLEY.* 
| Mr. TLarrison (the editor of these extracts) has loved Canon 
| Kingsley ‘ not wisely, but too well,” in making him, as it were, 
| assume a position of authority on all subjects during his life to 
| which very few indeed are raised even after death by the common 
| yeioe of impartial posterity. An author, when he publishes his 
| thoughts and opinions, takes his chance, and stands or falls by 
| their merits, assuming nothing as to their value. But a book of 
| extracts, if it means anything, means that these thoughts and 
| opinions should be brought within the reach of everyone, that 
| they are of such value that they should be made very easily 
| accessible,— stripped of every unnecessary and superfluous 
| appendage, and ticketed and catalogued for immediate refer- 
jence. Now, we submit that Mr. Kingsley, much as he ig 
| justly admired as a writer, and respected as a thinker, 
| scarcely feels himself in this exalted position, or even regards 
/ all the productions from which these extracts are selected as 
| the expression of his deliberate and final judgments. Take, for 
instance, this opinion as to men of science, probably written on a 
| more or less hasty summons, for a social gathering, and very 
| naturally—and in common, we fear, with the majority of such 
| papers—with a predisposition to say something agreeable at such 
(a time, to sweeten, perhaps, more valuable, but less welcome 
| truths :— 

“Tue ARISTOCRACY OF THE Fcture.—I say it deliberately, as a 
student of society and of history :—Power will pass more and more, if 
| all goes healthily and well, into the hands of scientific men—into the 

hands of those who have made due use of that great heirloom which the 
| philosophers of the seventeonth century left for the use of future 
| generations, and specially of the Teutonic race. For the rest, events 
seem but too likely to repeat themselves again and again all over the 
world in the same hopeless circle. Aristocracies of mere birth decay 
and die, and give place to aristocracies of mere wealth ; and they again 
| to aristocracies of genius, which are really aristocracies of the noisiest, 
of mere scribblers and spouters, such as France is writhing under at 
| this moment. And when these last have blown off their steam, with 
mighty roar, but without moving the engine a single yard, then they 
are but too likely to give place to the worst of all aristocracies, the 
aristocracy of mere ‘order,’ which means organised brute force and 
military despotism. And, after that, what can come, but anarchy, and 
| decay, and social death? What else ?—unless there be left in the 
nation, in the society,—as the salt of the land, to keep it all from rotting, 
—a sufficient number of wise men to form a true working aristocracy, 
an aristocracy of sound and rational science. If they be strong enough 
—and they are growing stronger day by day over the civilised world— 
on them will the future of that world mainly depend. They will rule, 
and they will act—cautiously, we may hope, and modestly, and charitably 
—because in learning true knowledge they will have learnt also their 
own ignorance, and the vastness, the complexity, the mystery of nature. 
| But they will bo able to rule, they will be able to act, because they have 
taken the trouble to learn the facts and the laws of nature. They will 
rule, and their rule, if they are true to themselves, will be one of 
| health and wealth and peace, of prudence and of justice. For they 
| alone will be able to wield for the benefit of man the brute forces of 
| nature, because they alone will have stooped to conquer nature by 
obeying her.—Lecture given at the Railway Works, Crewe.” 
| We heartily hope they will not. We do not find in men 
| of science the uniform modesty and charity which Mr. Kingsley 
' concludes are not only the results of the knowledge that teaches 
how little we know, but also the attributes of its possessors. We 
hope rather to see men of science placing their knowledge and 
| their skill and power at the service of the men of thought,—of the 
students of social law and of a wider and religious philosophy. 
But it is not our purpose to contest the opinions set forth in these 
papers—of which papers there are one hundred and sixty-six—first, 
| because our business here is with the book as a collection of 
| extracts, and not with the subject of the extracts; secondly, be- 
cause these are clearly far too numerousto discuss in our very narrow 
limits, and also—and this is one of our most serious objections to 
collections of this kind—because, however carefully edited, the con- 
text is often absolutely essential to a correct judgment of the passage, 
or appreciation of its force or beauty. ‘Take thisinstance. Of course 
one can form a general idea of its meaning, but one does not wish 
to read such passages with the expression at one’s tongues end, 
“I suppose I know what he is driving at.” To enjoy it, as choice 








* Selections from Some of the Writings of the Rev. C. Kingsley, B.A. London: 
Strahan and Co. 
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i 
extracts are meant to be enjoyed, the meaning should be quite 
clear, and the idea embodied complete and perfect :— 

«Sr Watter Rateran.— .... These years aro Raleigh’s noon— 
stormy enough at best, yet brilliant. There is a pomp about him, 
outward and inward, which is terrible to others, dangerous to himself. 
One has gorgeous glimpses of that grand Durham House of his, with 
its carvings and its antique marbles, armorial escutcheons, ‘beds with 

een silk hangings, and legs like dolphins, overlaid with gold ;’ and 
the man himself, tall, beautiful, and graceful, perfect alike in body and 
in mind, walking to and fro, his beautiful wife upon his arm, his noble 
boy beside his knee, in his ‘white satin doublet, embroidered with 
pearls, and a great chain of pearls about his neck,’ lording it among 
the lords with ‘an awfulness and ascendancy above other mortals,’ for 
which men say that, ‘his nwve is, that he is damnable proud ;’ and no 
wonder. The reduced squire’s younger son has gone forth to conquer 
the world; and he fancies, poor fool, that he has conquered it, just as it 
really has conquered him: and he will stand now on his blood and his 

digree—no bad one either—and all the more stiffly because puppies 


like Lord Oxford, who instead of making their fortunes have squandered | 


them, call him ‘jack and upstart,’ and make impertinent remarks 
while the Queen is playing the virginals, about ‘how when jacks go 
up, heads go down.’ Proud? No wonder if the man be proud! ‘Is 
not this great Babylon, which I have built?’ And yet all the while 
he has the most affecting consciousness that all this is not God’s will, 
but the will of the flesh; that the house of fame is not the house of 
God; that its floor is not the rock of ages, but the sea of glass mingled 
with fire, which may crack beneath him any moment, and let the nether 
flame burst up. 
is not what God meant him to be. He longs to flee away and be at 

ace. It is to this period, not to his death-hour, that ‘The Lie’ 


belongs; saddest of poems, with its melodious contempt and life- | 


weariness.” 
It is not necessary, in order to illustrate our meaning, that we 
should complete the passage. It is in this first part of it that we 


do not find ourselves sufficiently posted up in the immediate cir- | 


cumstances of Sir Walter’s life, and in the causes of his assumed 
state of mind, to enter fully into Mr. Kingsley’s sentiments. 

We have been taught lately that it is injurious to the brain to 
pass frequently and rapidly from one thought to another—that 
“every thought decomposes some nervous matter ”—and we fancy 
it must be an instinctive apprehension of this which makes a volume 
of short poems or of prose extracts so irksome to contemplate, and 
so wearisome to read; fortunately, it is only the unhappy critic 
for whom it is an imperative duty to plod steadily on from one 
short paragraph to another, till all sense of beauty and meaning 
is lost in an absorbing consciousness of ‘ break,’ attended with that 
sense of irritable despair with which an anxious and weary traveller 
finds himself stopping at every little road station, and shunted 
backwards and forwards to pick up goods for a slow train on no 
main line. We remember in a bookcase, which faced the present 
writer's childhood, two volumes, entitled Hlegant Extracts,— Prose, 
and Elegant Extracts,— Verse, and we cannot remember any other 
books in that goodly-sized bookcase that sat so like nightmares on 
our childish leisure, unless it were Zimmerman on Solitude and 
Zollikoffer's Devotions. That the Elegant Extracts were handsomely 
bound seemed to add insult to injury,—-as one feels that a disagree- 
able woman is infinitely more disagreeable when she is stiff in 
expensive satin. 

Mr. Harrison begins badly. To tell the truth, Canon Kingsley, 
with all his great powers of exquisite description, and forcible ex- 
pression, and clear sense, is a high-handed gentleman; and we 
require, if we are to worship him with Mr. Harrizon, to be led up 
to him gently, and to find him, at first, at any rate, affable and 
conciliatory. Now, Mr. Harrison presents him to us in a 
precisely opposite aspect. He takes, so to speak, the bull by the 
horns, which is an excellent plan when we are in difficulties, but 
not exactly the way in which we should treat a gentle reader, 


whose attitude of mind we do not desire to resemble that of | 
Mr. Harrison presents Canon Kingsley to us | 
in the very first sentence in a belligerent attitude, metaphorically | 


the enraged bull. 


speaking, with his back to the wall and his sleeves rolled up. “I 
will never believe,” is his dictum, in the very first line of this 
book, as to an article of modern faith. We think it was 
a mistake to begin with theology, both because of the certain 
difference there would inevitably be between Canon Kingsley’s 


views and those of readers who might enjoy his general writings 
but not belong to his theological party, aud because of the dic- | 


tatorial element in the Canon's constitution, which is apparent 
even in his gentlest and most unargumentative writings. 
well to begin with the solids, and reserve the sweets for a bonne- 


bouche when it is a duty to partake of the solids, but it is not | 


wise to rouse opposition when there is no duty as to the solids, 
and when you are anxious that the sweets should be appreciated. 
The extracts themselves, apart from the wisdom of publishing 
them and the policy of their arrangement, seem well chosen, and 
are, on the whole, very interesting, some exceedingly powerful, 
others very beautiful, and all thoughtful. The “ practical ” 


He knows that he is living in a splendid lie; that he | 


It is | 


| ones are very valuable and suggestive. The critical and theo- 
logical ones are, of course, those that rouse most antagonism, 
and in which the somewhat intolerant and domineering, 
attitude of Mr. Kingsley’s mind—so often allied with unusual 
earnestness and honesty of purpose—is most marked. The his- 
| torical and descriptive passages are to us the most delightful, 
though we are inclined to smile at the enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion of Canon Kingsley’s poet-nature, which, unless our memory 
is very treacherous, undeniably colour the descriptions of the 
| lovely and romantic scenery of Devonshire. Here is one of ‘‘ the 
| Hobby,” near Clovelly, with which we must conclude :— 


“ CLovELLY.— I have seen nothing in England to be compared with 
this little strip of semi-tropic paradise between two great waste worlds 
of sea and moor. Lynmouth might be matched among the mountains 
of Wales and Ireland. The first three miles of the Rheidol, from tho 
Devil’s Bridge towards Aberystwith, or the gorge of the Wye, down the 
opposite watershed of the same mountains, from Castle Dufferin down 
to Rhaiadyr, are equal to it in magnificence of form and colour, and 
| superior in size. But I question whether anything ever charmed me 
more than did the return to the sounds of nature which greeted me to- 
day, as I turned back from the dreary, silent moorland turnpike into 
| this magnificent new road, terraced along the cliffs and woods—those 
who first thought of cutting it must have had souls in them above the 
herd—and listened to a glorious concert in four parts, blending and 
supporting each other in the most exquisite harmony, from the shrill 
treble of a thousand birds, and the soft melancholy alto of the moaning 
woods, downward through the rich tenor hum of innumerable insects, 
that hung like sparks of fire beneath the glades of oak, to the bass of 
| the unseen surge below, 
| * Whose deep and dreadful organ-pipe,’ 
| far below me, contrasted strangely with the rich soft inland charactor 
| of the deep woods, luxuriant ferns, and gaudy flowers. It is that very 
contrast which makes the place so unique. Ono is accustomed to con- 
nect with the notion of the sea bare clifis, breezy downs, stunted shrubs 
struggling for existen and instead of them behold a forest wall, five 
| hundred feet hi of almost semi-tropic luxuriance. At one turn, a 
deep glen, with its sea of green woods, filled up at the mouth with the 
bright azure sheet of ocean. Then some long stretch of the road would 
be banked on one side with crumbling rocks, festooned with heath, 
and golden hawkweed, and London-pride, like velvet cushions covered 
with pink lace, and beds of white bramble blossom alive with butterflies ; 
while above my head, and on my right, the delicate cool canopy of oak 
and birch leaves shrouded me so close, that I could have fancied myself 
miles inland, buried in some glen unknown to any wind of heaven, but 
that everywhere between green sprays and grey stems, gleamed that 
same boundless ocean blue, seeming, from the height at which I was, to 
mount into the very sky. It looked but a step out of the leavy covert 
into blank infinity. And then, as the road wound round some point, 
one’s eye could fall down, down, through the abyss of perpendicular 
wood, tree below tree clinging to and clothing the cliff, or rather no 
cliff, but perpendicular sheet of deep wood sedge, and enormous crown 
ferns, spreading their circular fans :—but there is no describing them, 
or painting them either. And then to see how the midday sunbeams 
leapt past one down the abyss, throwing out here a grey stem by one 
point of burnished silver, there a hazel branch by a single leaf of glow- 
ing golden green, shooting long bright arrows down, down, through 
the dim, hot, hazy atmosphere of the wood, till it rested at last upon 
the dappled beach of pink and grey pebbles, and the dappled surge 
which wandered up and down among them, and broke up into richer 
intricacy with its chequer-work of woodland shadows, the restless net of 
snowy foam.”—Jdisc., vol. ii: North Devon. 
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MURPIY'S “ SCIENTIFIC BASES OF FAITH."* 
| We ought not to have to reintroduce to our readers a writer to 
whom we once introduced them as the author of Habit and 
Intelligence, but we do not think his writings have obtained the 
attention they deserve. Ile is an accomplished Darwinist, and 
greatly strengthens and elucidates Darwin’s arguments in favour 
of a gradual and continuous creation. But he differs from him 
| on some very important points. He gives his reasons for finding 
it impossible to believe ** that the wondrous feats of organic adap- 
tation have been produced by natural selection, or by any unintelli- 
gent agency whatsoever.” 
We feel convinced that he is right. For what do we mean by 
organising, alias tool-making intelligence? We mean the in- 
telligence by which we make things minister to our own ends. 
| Well, we find an organising intelligence like ours reaching back 
to the very beginnings of life. It is a property of “ vitalised 
matter.” Mr. Murphy well shows the impossibility of drawing the 
| line anywhere, and saying ‘‘ beyond this line there is no intelligence 
in living matter.” What we call ‘‘ consciousness ” seems to our 
vision soon to reach its vanishing-point, but beyond that vanish- 
ing-point we still see intelligence. We don’t ask our readers to 
take our assertion ; we only ask them to read the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Mr. Murphy’s book on Jahit and Intelligence, and see 
| whether he does not make it out. A student's question, after all, 
is whether a book contains anything in it better worked out than 
it is anywhere else. In answer to this question, we reply that the 
difficulties, nay, the impossibility of denying the intelligence of 


” 





| * The Scientific Bases of Faith, By Joseph J. Murphy. London: Macmillan and 
| Co. 1873, 
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any vital act on the ground of the presumed unconsciousness of 
the agent, is made out most satisfactorily, and that the difficulty, 


nay, impossibility, of defining the limits of consciousness is | 


admirably illustrated. 

If, as we believe, this is a very important point to establish, no 
one who wishes to see it well established can afford to overlook 
Mr. Murphy’s first work. For reasons which he there gives and 
which appear very plausible, he says, ‘I conclude that vital intel- 
ligence is the same throughout. I believe the unconscious intelli- 
gence that directs the formation of the bodily structures is the 
same intelligence that becomes conscious in the mind ” :— 

“In formative, motor, and mental actions alike, a guiding intelli- 
gence tends to determine them in whatever direction is most favourable 
to the life and health of the organism. I do not think that even 
disease is any exception to the law. Many diseases, as, for instance, | 
probably all eruptive ones, are due to the unconscious instinctive action | 
of the vital forces in endeavouring to get rid of poisonous matter. And 
morbid growths, like cancer, probably consist of portions of the orga- 





nism that have got away from the control of the general life, and lead 
a life of their own, parasitic on the rest, and ministering to their own | 
life, though to the injury of the entire organism. The law that the 


as to minister to its own life and | 
this very important extension, that 


actions of every organism are 
health is to be understood wi 


under certain circumstances it ministers not to its own private advan- 
tage only, but also to that the race. Here is the ground of the 
reproductive and maternal functions; and, where vital actions are | 
accompanied by sensation and consciousness, here is the ground also 


vf the sexual, the domestic, and the social affections.” (/labit and 
Inte llige nce, C. XXVii.) 

The idea that the motive force that we feel, bidding us act, is 
identical with the unconscious forces of Nature, is reasserted in 
the Scientific Bases of Faith. ‘The force that becomes conscious 
in mind is the same force that was previously unconscious in | 
the world of ordinary matter.” (Scientific Bases, p. 46.) But if, 
then, we feel in ourselves the inner purpose of that power which 
we see outwardly as the Creator moving and making all things, 
then our desires, as Fourier said, indicate our destinies; we have 
but to ascertain our real wants to ascertain what will be. 

The answer to this is, we cannot ascertain our real wants; the 
power to do so, if the thing be thought out, will be found to 
postulate omniscience. But he shall raise and answer this question 
in his own words :— 

“Why are the methods of investigation that begin with Observation 

and with Consciousness diverse and opposite, instead of being identical, 
as they appeared to the first childlike thoughts of early philosophy ? 
The reason of this diversity is to bo found in our position in the 
universe of existing things. The centre of our consciousness does not 
coincide with the true centre of the universo of things: and as in 
astronomy the true point of view was first attained when man ceased to 
regard the earth where he dwelt as the centre of the astronomical 
universe, so in philosophy, which is that science whereof tho object is 
knowledge, the true point of view was first attained when man learned 
that he must begin the investigation of Nature, not from his own con- 
sciousness, but with the study of those subjects which are the remotest 
from his own consciousness—namely, with Geometry and the sciences 
that treat of the substances and forces of the inorganic world. It was 
by the attainment of this point of view that the Inductive method, as 
distinguished from the Metaphysical one, was constituted, and Induc- | 
tive Science made possible. But though it is true of owr consciousness 
that its centre does not coincide with the centre of the universe of 
things, yet we cannot assert tho same of a/l consciousness. It is 
necessarily true of a consciousness developed as ours is. Our con- 
sciousness is developed out of our sensations; and our sensations are | 
not a function of the universe of matter as such, but on the contrary, | 
are comparatively rare and intermittent results of natural forces 
acting under very peculiar conditions. But to Him who sees all things, 
and sees them as they are, the distinction between the points of view of 
Observation and of Consciousness has no existence.” (Bases of Faith, 
c. 1.) 
He makes out unanswerably—if, indeed, it needs making out— 
that the methods of consciousness and observation are one, and that | 
no divorce is possible. Of course it is not. How can we know 
what to do, how can we understand the acts of men or of animals, 
unless we see by the light of our own wants what they want to do ? 
But good as is the commencement of the Bases of Faith, the book 
appears to us much less of a work than I/abit and Intelligence. 

A man who would treat of human religion as the crowning act 
which completes that natural education to which the creature is | 
subjected should be well up in ethnology and comparative theo- | 
logy, which subjects are, comparatively to other subjects, weak 
points with Mr. Murphy. In his study of religion he seems to us 
to be guilty of the very fault of which he steers so clear in his | 
physiology, and which he deprecates in the above-quoted passage 
on philosophical method. | 

‘ , | 

He makes his own consciousness too much the central stand- | 
point from which to survey God's purpose and man’s destiny. A 
reader might justly complain that instead of describing that faith 
of man of which he undertakes to show the scientific bases, he 
gives us a collection of guesses at truth, thoughtful and devout 
guesses they certainly are, but, we think, too speculative. 








Like many others, we have observed, who have cutered on the 
scientific cursus which the Positivists say is necessary, beginning 
| with the abstract sciences, and advancing from them to the con- 
| crete, he becomes wearied with the greatness of his way, and cannot 
bring those powers, of which he gives undoubted evidence, to 
bear in all their freshness on the concrete human sciences, 
On the providential education of the creature he is satisfactory 
up to a certain point, but from the vastness of his programme he 
has not unwasted strength enough to work out the ideas he suggests, 
|The title of the work, Scientijic Bases of Faith, by no means 
explains itself. He means by it a scientific view of the bases of 
faith. By these bases he means the grounds or the matrix out of 
which faith develops itself in man when God reveals himself to 
him. He considers that faith has its bases—or grounds out of 
which it grows—not in science, as the title might lead us to sup- 
pose, but in universal vital instinct. ‘Animals trust in one 
another: young animals especially trust in their parents, and this 
is the root of faith” (p.113)..... . . ‘The trust of children 
in their parents is instinctive, and does not wait for experimental 
proofs” (p.113)....... ‘* By having faith in man, we learn 
to have faith in God” (p. 119). But though he considers that 
man is thus naturally prepared to receive an outward revelation 
of God when miraculously announced, he does not, as far as we 
can understand, admit that the natural instincts are more than a 
matrix, or that they can generate faith in a heavenly parent. 


We have spoken of the work as imperfect ; but we do not say 
so in depreciation. Lis task is too great for him; too great for 
any man to complete. But it is the grandest of tasks, and it is only 
through individual attempts and individual failures that mankind 
can hope for ultimate success. ‘The task is that of reconciling faith 
with science, consciousness with observation, the aspects of creation 
with man’s faith in God. He is encouraged in this task because 
he sees so clearly what we think the most bigoted positivist would 


| find it impossible consistently to deny, that these two—faith and 


| science—must be reconcilable, because they are different organs 
through which we become cognisant of one and the same reality. 





PREHISTORIC EVIDENCES.* 


SEVERAL valuable contributions have been recently made to our 


knowledge of primitive man. And it is satisfactory to know that 
English archeologists have greatly distinguished themselves in this 
line of research. ‘To the works of Sir J. Lubbock, Sir C. Lyell, 
Mr. E. T. Stevens, and the late Mr. Henry Christy, on prehistoric 
times and prehistoric remains, we have now to add this erudite and 
masterly treatise from the pen of Mr. John Evans, the well-known 
authority on coins. He has gathered into a massive volume, of 
over 600 pages, all, or nearly all, the important facts yet ascer- 
tained, as to the occurrence, forms, and uses of the ancient stone 
implements and weapons of Great Britain. ‘There are two special 
features to which the author justly refers as characterising his 
method of executing the task before him,—bis citations of original 
authorities (which sometimes amount on a single page to a 
score) have been carefully checked, while his illustrative 
woodcuts have been engraved with a faithfulness and pre- 
cision which render them nearly as useful for purposes 
of study and comparison as the objects they represent. Two 
full indices, one general, the other topographical, further 
enhance the value of the work for reference, while the text is 
rendered more palatable to the ordinary reader by the adoption of 


| two varieties of type,—one, large and well spaced, being used for 


general conclusions and more important descriptions ; the other, 
small and condensed, serving to present the minuter details of in- 
dividual finds and specimens. But we must not dwell longer upon 
the lesser and more mechanical merits of Mr. Evans’s book, how- 


ever considerable the care and thought which these features may 


have involved. We must pass on to notice our author’s treatment 


| of a very interesting, but still obscure phase of man’s life upon the 


earth. 

Perhaps the best way of conveying to our readers some idea of 
Mr. Evans's book, and of the evidences of prehistoric man in Great 
Britain, will be to indicate in order the contents of the twenty- 
five chapters into which the volume before us is divided. Natu- 
rally enough, a few of the main facts of prehistoric archeology 
are affirmed and a few popular misconceptions corrected in 
the introductory chapter. ‘The sequence of tools and weapons of 
stone, bronze, and iron is here stated, but with the necessary limita- 
tions. ‘The overlapping of the stone into the later metallic ages is 
illustrated partly by the lingering use of stone in religious rites, 
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and partly by its employment amongst barbaric tribes in the 
present day. Nor must we forget that there are several domestic 
uses to which stone tools are applied in nineteenth-century Eng- 
jand. Gun-flints are still made in this country, while hone-stones 
and mortars of marble have not yet been superseded. So also, in 
reference to the passage of jhe bronze into the iron age, we find 
that there are evidences of the contemporaneous working of both 
metals in prehistoric as well as in historic times. Indeed there 
are some purposes for which bronze is better adapted than iron, 
while the rarity of iron, owing to the difficulty of reducing it from its 
ores, would at first limit its use toa great extent. In some countries, 
as in Denmark, the bronze period, as it is called, appears to have 
been preceded by a brief copper age, before that metal was con- 


yerted into bronze by the addition of about one-eighth part of tin, | 


—the usual composition of most ancient bronze tools. So also it is 


probable that the first iron used was of meteoric, not telluric | 


origin, just as we know was the case with several uncivilised 
nations of modern times. But we are told by Mr. Evans that 
though these early ages of man’s life on the globe, the stone, the 
bronze, and the iron, may be likened to the three principal colours of 
the rainbow, yet that these overlap and shade off the one into the 
other. But though their succession in any one country is per- 
fectly well defined, still it must not be supposed that the displace- 
ment of stone by bronze, and of bronze by iron, took place 
simultaneously over any large area of country. It is only true 
for certain limited districts of Western Europe, and any idea 
of a strictly contemporaneous chronology must be regarded as 
untenable. 

We need not dwell upon the manufacture of stone implements 
in prehistoric times, for the subject is very complex, and in our 
previous notices of /’/int Chips and Gunflints in the Spectator we 
have said something on this point. But we may here venture to 
point out that the forms and uses of many ancient stone tools 
must have been suggested to the old workers by the very modes 


group of animals which has now for the most part disappeared 
either by migration or extinction. 
The last four chapters are occupied by a description of the 
cave and river-drift implements, and by a discussion as to their 
| antiquity. The evidence here is perfectly conclusive as to the 
| enormous length of time during which the human race has occupied 
our country. We have to add to the Historic, Bronze, and 
| Neolithic ages, an incalculable series of years during which the 
| Sea-coast and the river-channels were greatly altered both in level 
| and in outline, and when many animale, either utterly or locally ex- 
| tinct, such as the woolly rhinoceros, and the cave-lion, and cave-bear, 
| shared with man his cave-residences. But any estimate that shall be 
| even faintly probable of this vast lapse of time is at present un- 
attainable. Attempts to calculate the duration of the prehistoric 
‘ages have been made, but the data (erosion of rocks, deposition of 
stalagmite, elevation of the land, &c.) are far too vague and aber- 
rant to admit of being used for such a purpose. ‘That the prehistoric 
ages were of vast duration, and that man has developed through 
them very slowly from the condition of an utter savage, is certain. 
| The succession of stages in that development is well brought out 
_in Mr. Westropp’s work before alluded to, but we must remember 
that these stages must not be regarded as very strictly defined on the 
‘one hand, nor on the other as universally and contemporaneously 
prevalent. ‘They commenced with a prolonged barbarous stage, very 
| often, we fear, tainted with cannibalism, when man’s implements 
were of the roughest sort, and he waged a doubtful warfare with the 
lion and the hyzeua, Next come some indications of a hunting 
and nomadic stage, when flint weapons began to be shaped by 
chipping, and the red deer, the wild boar, and wild ox were the 
objects of the chase. ‘This state merges into a pastoral era, when 
the stone implements were either partially or wholly ground and 
polished, and when the remains of the sheep and the goat accom- 
|pany human relics. Of the succeeding agricultural period, 
| characterised by bronze tools and weapons, and by the existence 
of domesticated animals, it is unnecessary to speak here, as neither 








of fracture of the flint and other materials used. Mr. Evans | 
perhaps does not lay suilicient stress upon this point, while | the bronze nor the later iron age, when cereals were grown and 


another writer, Mr. H. M. Westropp,* seems to regard it as a| the idea of the State was developed, can be adequately discussed 
matter for much astonishment that the flint weapons of very | 00 the present occasion. Mr. Westropp’s book does indeed 
distant countries and very remote ages present great similarity | include these subjects, but its value lies rather in the conspectus 
of form. Neither Mr. Evans nor other prehistoric authorities | of the pre-historic ages—of which we have just given a brief out- 
give sufficiently detailed and accurate information as to the stones, | !ine—and in four neatly-executed plates, in which the forms of 
other than flint, of which ancient implements were fashioned. various implements and objects of stone and bronze are repre- 
“Greenstone” is a term so wide as to be almost destitute of | sented. Side by side we have the weapons and tools of distant 
meaning, and is frequently wrongly applied ; while often we have | countries and remote epochs grouped together so as to show their 
to be content with the mere statement that the object is made of relationships. We can also trace out similar resemblances between 
stone. However difficult lithological or petrological studies may | the cromlechs and megalithic structures of various parts of the 
be, still the identification of the variety of rock or mineral used world. Mr. Westropp’s book, however, though undoubtedly 
by the ancient workers in stone is not impossible, and may lead to | interesting, is not profound, while his style is awkward, and even 
most important conclusions as to the migration and inter- ' ungrammatical. When he wanders into Ireland, and discourses 


communication of ancient races. lof Irish land-tenure under the Brehon laws, he becomes rather 


We cannot stop to give any adequate idea of the nineteen | tedious. 

chapters devoted by Mr. Evans to the Neolithic period. Four 

chapters contain an account of celts, some roughly chipped, some | PROFESSOR AMOS ON CODIFICATION.* 

half chipped and half ground, and some wholly ground or polished. | Tu title of this book indicates a work very well worth doing, 
The mode of using and of hafting or mounting these is duly dis- and to which it is very desirable that attention should be called. 
—? while they are classified by means of data derived chiefly | We agree with Professor Amos that the law of England can be 

rom a study of their f . A front and a side view as well as ¢ y ified, « 2 re tht to be h 
section of dis raadlerecery cain preter aan, te he: is | ea tceeian prope bi ora’ we aes pect 
enabled to follow the author without difficulty. ‘The remaining | him that in theory we have little or nothing to learn from existing 
chapters on the later or Neolithic period are assigned to the | foreign Codes, except in the way of warning ; and that the chief, 
following subjects, of which a bare enumeration must suffice : | perhaps the only, practical lesson we can derive from them— 
—Picks, chisels, gouges, axes, hammers, querns, grindstones, | especially from the French Codes—is that an indifferent or even a 
whetstones, flakes, cores, scrapers, drills, knives, javelin and arrow- | bad Code is much better than none. When we speak of foreign 
heads, flaking tools, sling-stones and balls,—a list sufficient to show | Codes, we do not include recent Anglo-Iudian legislation. ‘The 
something of the resources, both domestic and military, of the later |value of the Indian Acts to English legislators is to a 
division of the Stone Age. ‘Io these we must add many objects | certain extent appreciated by Professor Amos, but we 
made of bone and of horn, as well as spindle-whorls, discs, cups | think not nearly enough. We further agree with the 
ee = a rings, arggein rag rae! ge ye Professor, subject to considerable qualifications, the 9 

Tse materials and forms. But though the materials of the | of which will partly appear as we go on, that the bulk o 
: : = oer . a rs : 
oe Stone Age found in Britain are varied and numerous, yet | English Law as it stands is ‘‘harmonious and self-consistent " 
tr. Evans confesses that he has not been able to deduce any clear | enough to be “translated into an organic Code.” But we are 
history of human development during this period, nor any definite ark have to say that beyond these preliminary generalities we 
notion as to its duration, nor any conception of the interval between | can find very few points of agreement. 
it and the period of paleolithic man. fut it is abundantly proved | Professor Amos has a very exalted idea of the science of juris- 
rs gee onan ped agen y oes a an immense = | prudence, which in one ~r he calls ** the study me aero 
cir appliances and mode of living, when we compare the and permanent elements of law.” So have we. ‘‘ Universal an 

works of man as he existed in the later Stone Age just passed | permanent ” are Jarge words, but no doubt there are elements com- 
under review with those cruder and scantier relics which we have mon to all developed systems of law, which may fairly enough be 


now to consider, when man was associated in this country with a| — ; : 
| * An English Code, its Difficulties and the Modes of Overcoming Them; a Practical 
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called by those names in relation to the particular forms in which 
they are manifested at a given place and time. And the special | 
principles of every system are likewise universal and permanent in | 
relation to individual sets of facts. The whole organic develop- 
ment of any system of law consists in the settlement, resettlement, 
and extension of such principles in such manner as is demanded 
from time to time by the ceaseless modifications going on in the 
organic life of the community, of which life the law is but a par- 
ticular aspect. And the whole work of the legal profession, 
practical as well as theoretical, so far as it goes beyond the 
mere routine and machinery of procedure, is a constant study and 
application of jurisprudence. Every lawyer who advises upon and | 
every judge who decides a case must refer the facts before him to | 
some comparatively universal and permanent rule,—that is, he must 
deal with them by a scientific method. 

Jurisprudence in this sense is not the monopoly of any school | 
or country. The materials with which the lawyer—or jurist, if | 
that is the more proper term—is concerned may be in themselves | 
good or bad. He may be a master or a bungler in the science. 
And thus there may be very bad as well as very good jurispru- 
dence. The scholastic subtleties of English common-law plead- 
ing, which culminated with a portentous light before death in 
the Court of Exchequer under Baron Parke, were indeed a 
lamentable product of wasted scientific ingenuity ; but scientific 
they were in their kind, and worked out in a rigorously scientific | 
manner. On the other hand, the earlier phases of Euglish 
Equity show plenty of bad jurisprudence of the other kind,—that | 
is, principles good in themselves, but not apprehended and deter- 
mined with scientific clearness. 

But the idea of Jurisprudence which Professor Amos seems | 
really to have in his mind is something much more esoteric than | 
this. It is rather ditficult to say what that is, but it appears, at | 
all events, to be a doctrine so abstract and so far above all actual | 
systems of law as to be almost incompatible with the concrete | 
knowledge of any one of them, and to enable the fortunate adept, | 
sitting in the clear light of his universal notions, to look down | 
with nosmall contempt on “ the murky offices of a narrow profes- | 
sion.” It seems also that its fruition is confined at present to | 
some few elect disciples. When Professor Amos speaks of the | 
study of the universal and permanent elements of law, he means | 
one particular way of regarding them which was discovered by | 
Austin, which is alleged to be the only possible way, of which | 
his disciples claim a monopoly, and of which we presume we are 
to take Professor Amos as in some sort an official expounder. Out 
of the pale of the mysteries of rights and duties of which he is 
hierophant, he obviously assumes that there is no salvation. We 
do not wish to underrate the impulse which Bentham and Austin 
gave to independent and scientific legal thinking in England; but 
we cannot think either that there was no scientific treatment of 
law before them, even in England, or that their positive 
results are of such value as it is now rather the fashion to | 
attach to them. However, Professor Amos is very anxious to | 
show that Austin’s Science of Jurisprudence is the only true 
science, and that it may be justified by its fruits. The present 
specimen of the fruits in a * Practical Application of the Science | 
of Jurisprudence ” fails to satisfy us in either a scientific or a | 
practical point of view. lt appears to us that in handling the 
problem of an English Code Professor Amos has not either attended 
to the right difficulties or discovered the right modes of overcoming 
them. 

The principal defect of Austin’s work is an excessive anxiety for | 
definition in all things, to which all the minor drawbacks of treat- 
ment and style may be traced. It naturally leads to an inelastic, 
harsh, and dogmatic manner, to an overstrained and sometimes 
chimerical pursuit of all-embracing classification, and to an im- 
patience of everything which does not fit in with a preconceived 
logical distribution. Austin’s logic was in his own hands tempered 
by the patience and solidity of his own work. But in the hands of 
a disciple without that safeguard it is not unlikely to end in the 
worship of classification for its own sake, apart from the accurate | 
knowledge of the things classified, in a fanatical and barren devo- 
tion to terminology, and in exaggerating formal and underrating 
substantial difficulties. Such is the inference we are disposed to 
draw from this essay on Codification. 

Professor Amos is dominated by the notion of “an abstract 
skeleton Scheme. ..... to which every particular system of 
law must necessarily adapt itself,” and thinks the work of Codifi- 
cation must consist in the filling-up of such a scheme, and 
must be done all at once. Nay, he even says that progressive 
codification, such as is being done in India, is the making of 
codes, but not of a code, and that if ever a complete and uniform | 


Indian Code is made the whole work will have to be done again, 
And there are speculations about Things, Rights, and Duties which 
if they were only taken up by authority and had time to grow, 
might perhaps grow into a system not less technical and perverse 
than the marvels of Meeson and Welsby. We find this kind of 
thing, for example, seriously put forward as a difficulty :— 


“ Under the head ‘ Laws of Procedure,’ it will be found peculiarly hard 
to determine whether the formalities to be observed by the parties in 


| prosecuting a suit ought to be placed under the rights and duties of the 


presiding judge, or under the rights and duties of the litigants them- 
selves.” 

We confess that we can see no reason why it should be determined 
at all. What on earth does it matter to any reasonable man, 
lawyer or layman, whether the steps to be taken in a suit are 
classed under the rights or duties of the parties or of anyone else, 
so long as they are to be found in an accessible and intelligible 
form by the persons concerned to know them? But if it were 
necessary to solve the high question propounded, we fail again to 
see the difficulty. In legal procedure—as well as in every other 


' transaction in which the law requires certain forms to be observed 


by the parties—the observance of those forms is neither a right 
nor, except in a very loose way of speaking, a duty, but a condi- 
tion of acquiring cr modifying rights or duties. ‘The distinction 
is more than once clearly pointed out by Savigny, with whose 
works Professor Amos is not unacquainted, but whose admirable 
diligence and exactness, well-ordered and luminous exposition, 
and abhorrence of hasty and superficial judgments, he has not 
sufliciently borne in mind in the conduct of his own endeavours, 


| In this instance, at least, Savigny’s teaching goes for nothing, and 
| Professor Amos is cramped at every turn by a devotion to the 


system of dissecting everything into Rights and Duties which 
amounts to a kind of fetish-worship. We find him again com- 
plaining of “the juridical anomaly introduced by modern com- 
mercial legislation into some of the leading classes of contracts, 
by which the formalities for making them, or suing on them, are 
so strict and multifarious, that the analysis of the whole subject- 


| matter into Acts, Rights, and Duties seems to be impossible. . . . 


This class of difficulties is met with in all their rigour in the part 
of the law dealing with bills of exchange and with contracts of 
affreightment.” Well, of course a bill of exchange is a juridical 
anomaly; it might be described with perfect truth as an instru- 
ment which for the convenience of mankind violates the most 
fundamental rule of the law of contract, and at least one 
fundamental rule of the law of ownership. We used to 
think, however, that these qualities were not given to it 
by statute; but, perhaps, ‘modern commercial legislation” 
is only a new refinement of jurisprudential English for the 
law merchant. Anyhow, Professor Amos seems to be very 
angry with the law merchant for not fitting nicely into the 
framework of his classification. It would have occurred, perhaps, 
to 2 writer who did not profess an infallible science of juris- 
pradeuce that it was his business to make the classificatioa fit the 
facts. On the very next page we find a half-apologetic, half- 


|contemptuous concession to *‘the habitual notion of English 


lawyers of the opposition between a Tort and a Breach of Con- 
tract.” The English lawyers may resign themselves to err, if they 
do err, ia company with the Romana lawyers, who, with a shocking 
disregard for the inconvenience it would occasion to the scheme of 
Rights and Daties, invented the unhappy distinction; and if 
Professor Amos is so very anxious not to be considered an English 
lawyer, we are perfectly willing not to contradict auybody who 
says he is none. 

Wherever we turn, we find the same daring assumption of 
exhausting all possibilities. Thus some pages are given to com- 
bating the notion of constructing a separate Commercial Code,— 
a notion which we do not know to be anywhere seriously enter- 
tained ; but Professor Amos chooses to conclude, by the process 
of striking out from the French and Spanish Commercial Codes 
the topics which could not find place in an English one, that an 
English Commercial Code would necessarily be confined to mari- 
time contracts and bills of exchange. Now it happens that the 
Germans have made a pretty substantial [Jande/syesetzuch with- 
out either of these topics. The divisions are:—1. Personal, 
(firms, mercantile persons, brokers, &.) 2. Partnerships 
aud Companies. 3. Mercantile transactions, including sale, 
agency, and carriage. Of course this includes much that 
ought to belong to the general law of contract, or even to 
the introductory part of the whole body of law ; nor do we mean 
to commend any such arrangement for adoption here; but its 
existence as a fact is a striking comment on our author’s way of 
putting himself above fact. 

Professor Amos, however, does so far essay to be practical as to 
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give us a skeleton scheme of an English Code. The view of the | 
jaw of crimes is much the best part, Sellowing as it does (without 
any acknowledgment) the Indian Penal Code, with variations, 
however, which seem to us no improvements. We also fully agree 
in the importance of the heads set down in the latter part of 
the introductory section, concerning personality and voluntary 
acts, which are taken (also without acknowledgment) . from 
Savigny. The rest is too meagre for the most part to 
call for or justify any serious judgment on its merits. As 
to the general arrangement, we should very much prefer to 
stand on the ancient ways of Gaius as adopted and improved by | 
Savigny in the first volume of his immortal System. As to the 
contents in particular, we have found sufficient stumbling-blocks 
without any curious research. What is to be gained, beyond 
childish amusement, by printing in capitals as one of the first 
heads,—‘‘ General Repeal of every existing rule of law and of 
equity, and of the whole body of Statute Law ”—? Then we find 
that Constitutional Law is to be codified, and this in a scheme. 
which insists on codification being undertaken not in parts, but as 
awhole. It is hard to believe that such a proposition does not) 
come from an enemy of Law Reform in disguise. Constitutional 
Law cannot be codified any where, and least of all in England, except 
in a time either of organic political change or of profound political 
tranquillity. The present time is neither. One can hardly listen 
with patience to a theoretic dogmatism which comes to this, —that 
we cannot be told in plain language what is the legal effect, for 
example, of work being done in a manner not conformable to 
the order, and be freed from the necessity of picking it out of a heap 
of involved rule and exception about executory contracts, quantum 
meruit, and conditions precedent, until we have exactly defined in 
black and white the prerogatives of the Crown and the privileges 
of each House of Parliament. | 
Under the head of Contract, where some specimens of more 
detailed treatment are given, we find this extraordinary piece of | 
classification :—‘‘ Contract for a Future Sale...... Rights of 
Vendor-—Retention of Possession and Lien.” We submit that when 
there has only been a contract for a future sale the property 
is still the vendor's, and that until he has transferred or 
becomes bound to transfer the property, his right to pos- 
session does not arise out of and is not incidental to 
the contract, but is simply a continuing part of his original 
right of ownership. How aman can have a lien on his own 
goods is a mystery which perhaps the science of Jurisprudence can 
explain. Certainly the law of England cannot. We presume, of 
course, that by a contract for a future sale Professor Amos 
means a contract by which the property does not pass; but we 
almost suspect that when he wrote off his sketch of an 
English Code be was not very clear about the difference 
between a sale of goods without delivery in Roman an 
in English law; and we venture to recommend him to con- | 
sider the exposition of this in Mr. Justice Blackburn’s work on | 
the Contract of Sale, —which may possibly throw some new light | 
on his classification, and persuade him that even a judge may | 
have written a scientific bock,—and then to reconsider this other | 
dictum which he has somewhat gratuitously enounced, that | 


“scarcely a single text-book or commentary has been written by | 
4 jurist, or by any one accurately acquainted with avy other | 
system but his own.” 

Another singular opinion of Professor Amos is, that English | 
law might be codified just as it stands, and that the administra- | 
tive part of the work might be done in the first instance with | 
little or no expenditure of legislative power. He seems to be | 
wholly unaware of the unsettled points to be decided, the conflicts | 
to be reconciled, the gaps to be filled up, in order to put the law 
into a compendious and presentable shape, even provisionally and | 
with the least possible alteration of substance. 

It will be seen that our general opinion is not favourable to 


billiards. 


BILLIARDS.* 

Tue fact that this work has been edited by Cavendish and pub- 
lished by De la Rue is almost enough to bespeak for it a successful 
future. The editor, feeling the want some time back of asystem- 
atic treatise on Billiards, aud not possessing a sufficiently intimate 
knowledge of the game himself to undertake one, propounded some 
scheme to Bennett, an ex-champion and teacher of billiards, and 
the book before us is the result of their joint labours. Cavendish 
has so long been looked upon as the recognised framer of rales 
and regulations for games iu which he excels, that we may be sure 
his assistance in the production and finishing touches of this book 
must have been invaluable to Benaett, however perfect a master the 
latter may be in his knowledge and treatment of the game of 
Crawley is the name to which learners have hitherto 
turned for the secrets of the art, and he was as clever with his cue 
as with his pen, but this is the most comprehensive and exhaustive 
book that has yet appeared. 

The limited number of indoor amusements makes men turn 
almost naturally to billiards as the one game at which they 
can combine moderate exercise with an enjoyment that will 
engross them for hours. Rackets and tennis have their patrons, 
but they are few, either from lack of physical strength or a dislike 
to exercise so violent and sustained, while the summer season and 
the scarcity of courts bring their development within still 
narrower limits. Cards seldom appear before the lamp is lit and 
the curtains drawn, chess is too sedentary, cribbage too old- 
fashioned, and backgammon too void of any but a momentary 
interest to have relatively many followers. We leave these to 
their respective votaries, and say with Cleopatra, ‘‘ Let’s to 
billiards.” It is a more English indoor game than any other, for 
it stimulates our characteristic liking for competition and excite- 
ment in a healthy, quiet sort of way; and there is no active 
exercise that brings every muscle of the body into play more 
gently and more controlledly,—except digging, which does not 
come within the category of amusements; there is the rivalry, 
too, which every Englishman enjoys, from the two schoolboys at 
their bagatelle to the riper struggle for the university cue ; and 
there is the display of skill which it is satisfactory one’s opponent 
should witness, whether he is one’s best friend or a mere stranger ; 
conversation is almost unrestricted, and unconsciously one is 
walking about two miles an hour round the table and picking up 
an honest appetite. 

The origin of billiards is uncertain. Some ascribe the invention 
to Henrique Devigne, an artist who lived in the time of Charles LX., 
of France, but Bouillet gives England the credit of the invention. 
Strutt considers that it is merely the game of paille-maille trans- 
ferred from the ground to the table. Crawley was once told that 
the Chinese claimed possession of a game similar to billiards, but 
he says himself that it was probably invented by the Dutch, from 
whom the French, the Germans, and the Italians soon learned it. 
Cavendish does not commit himself to an opinion, but makes the 
cautious remark that the authorities seem to be agreed only on 
one point, viz., that nothing is known about billiards prior to 
the middle of the sixteenth century. As Spenser and Shakespeare 


| both allude to the game, the one in ‘ Mother Hubbard's Tale” 


and the other in Antony and Cleopatra, this is probably correct. 
But it is tolerably evident there is considerable ditliculty in decid- 
ing what country or what period first claimed billiards for its own. 
However, Cavendish has succeeded in getting together from early 
sources much that is very interesting on the progress of the game. 
It seems that in the first half of the eighteenth century the rules 
of billiards allowed cue-playing, but for many years after only 
good players were allowed to strike with flat-ended wooden cues, 
the proprietors of rooms insisting on the use of the mace, for fear 
of damage to the cloth. ‘The development of the game was very 
slow, owing to the poorly-constructed tables and to the general 
use of the mace, but about the beginning of this century the 





Professor Amos’ work. It may be that we have been prejudiced jytroduction of cue-playing and the retinements of leathern tips, 
in some degree by the curiously pedantic and repellent manner he chalk, and side-stroke, caused almost a revolution in the 
has adopted, and that his expression does not do justice to his| .ojence of billiards. ‘The tip being once alded to the 
intentions. It is difficult to be quite impartial to a writer who cue, side-stroke soon followed as a matter of course. This 
calls his preface a Prascript, and strews his pages with an irregular appears to have been discovered by a billiard-room proprietor 
and irritating profusion of capitals. On the other hand, | named Bartley, and he after a time imparted the secret to Carr, 
such matters would never stand in the way of substantial agree-| i; marker. ‘Che latter is said to have kept the secret to himself, 
ment and approval, where that was at all possible; and we should but, nevertheless, to have made it a source of profit by a very in- 
have been glad to escape from the disappointment of finding s0 | genious swindle. When pressed as to his peculiar powers, he 
little to commend in the treatment of the subject, and the ehoice | produced boxes of twisting chalk, which he said he bad invented. 
of means, by an author desirous of contributing to the attainment | ‘phese were nothing but pill-boxes filled with ordinary chalk, 
of an end which we consider, no less than he does, to be of eminent | _ 
importance. 
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which he sold for half-a-crown a box. ‘The spot-stroke was first | ducing hot-water pipes into the room, or placing a terra-cottg 
heard of about the same period, and at this too Carr took the lead. | gas-stove under the table. Advice is given as to the selection of 
From this time forward, thanks to the rapid improvement in billiard cues, their length and weight, and the best mode for fixing the 
tables and the use of indiarubber cushions, a great impetus was French tips to them. In short, every information about the game 
given to the game, and breaks of considerable length were the result. | from the choice and construction of tables and the whole parapher. 
Brighton ‘‘ Jonathan” succeeded Carr, and remained unrivalled nalia connected with them to the clear directions for mastering 
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until 1849, and then Roberts secured the championship, 
retained until 1870. Inthe latter year, he lost it to Cook, the 
present holder. ‘This match excited extraordinary interest, partly 
from the reputation Cook had won through his enormous breaks, 
and partly from the fact that no one had ever before had the courage 
to play Roberts level at the English game, in which he had been 
master for twenty years. Since then, his son and Bennett (the 
joint producer of this volume) have held the championship and the 
beautiful cup that accompanies it, but Cook has again succeeded | 
in wresting from them the championship honours. 
Nowadays, when country-house hospitality is so universal and 
when each season brings with it a supply of guests all dependent in 
some sort on the weather, a billiard-room is a sine qua non. Frozen- 
out huntsmen growl at the hard ground and szek consolation in the 
billiard-room ; a croquet party is interrupted by a thunderstorm, and | 
immediately there is a rush for cues, vice mallets resigned; 4 | 
carriage-horse goes lame on a sultry day, it is too hot to walk, but | 
not to stroll round the billiard-table, and somehow or other, often 
when fine, always when wet, the click of the balls makes itself 
heard, a sound that never fails to be a cheerful one nor to fetch | 
together some of the miscellaneous party on pleasure bent. Ladies, 
with a growing appreciation of their own capabilities, have learnt to | 
patronise billiards, and have established their footing in the room, | 
where they may practise the art of making balls kiss and twist, or | 
of choosing between a winning and a losing hazard; they do not | 
perhaps care to be reminded that the angle of reflection is always | 
equal to the angle of incidence, nor to master the science of all- | 
round cannons, but they do love to pocket the white, and to see | 
their adversary miss his stroke in his effort to secure a Jenny. 
No billiard-room, public or private, should be without a copy 
of this book. Many an hour may be pleasantly and profitably | 
spent by a player with no other companion at his side; it con- | 
tains nearly two hundred diagrams of billiard exercises, well | 
drawn to scale, with an explanation to each on the opposite page, | 
and instructions for working it out. Of course, billiards is a 
most difficult game to learn theoretically, but its difficulties are | 
removed as far as possible in this book by the representation of | 
almost every conceivable position of the balls, with directions | 
how to play them. Any one who can do on the table what | 
he is taught here may be considered a very satisfactory per- 
former, but he must not rest content with success in once out | 
of three or four attempts. Side-stroke and screw can never | 
be practised too much, but the danger with most persons is | 
the application of these remedies when unnecessary, and when | 
a fall centre-ball stroke will suffice. We cannot enter here into | 
the intricacies of the art of striking the ball, nor even touch 
upon the advantages of playing for safety, the mysteries of the stab 
stroke and the subtleties of the fine; without the assistance of | 
diagrams our remarks would be unintelligible, but our readers will 
find no difficulty in understanding the directions laid down by the | 
author, aided by his mathematically precise diagrams. ‘The free- 
dom of striking the ball and the strength of the stroke can only be | 
acquired by close observation and incessant practice on the table 
itself. 
There are in the earlier chapters of this book many hints that | 
we have not observed elsewhere touching the care and preserva- 
tion of the billiard-table and its implements generally. We are 
told of the balls that they should be made of well-seasoned ivory, | 
cut from the point of the small tusk of the Asiaticelephant. The 
best balls are cut from the smallest tusks that will just hold the 
size of the ball, as the ivory in these tusks is very dense, and pretty 
equal in density throughout. The balls should be so cut that the 
centre or worm of the tooth runs through the centre of the ball, 
otherwise the ball is likely to be heavier on one side than the 
other. However well seasoned, they are apt to be affected by | 
change of temperature from that in which they have been seasoned, | 
and it is advisable to keep new balls exposed for a few days in the | 
billiard-room before using them, otherwise they are liable to 
crack. Special care should be taken not to leave them in a damp 
place, nor in a hot one, as on a mantel-piece, or in a pocket near a | 
fire. Great pains are taken to describe the proper treatment of the 
table,—that is, the brushing and ironing of its cloth, which double 
process is recommended daily for the first twelve months. It is im- 
portant that the indiarubber cushions should be kept in good condi- 
tion by keeping the room at an even temperature, either by intro- | 


which he | the 


| that had been set on fire. 


problems of the art of billiards, is to be found in these pages 
and we recommend professionals and amateurs alike to examine 
them carefully. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
endian 

Andrew Alciati and his Books of Emblens. By Wenry Green, MA. 
(Triibner.)—Alciati was one of the most eminent jurisconsults of the 
day, a native of Milan, whos life was divided between France and 
Italy, both of which countries contended for his services, offering for 


them salaries which translated into our money seem exceedingly large. 
At the age of twenty-six he was appointed Professor of Law at Avignon, 
with a salary of £125, having previously practised his profession at 
Milan for about four years. At Avignon he remained for three 
years, then returned to Milan; and then again, at the invitation of 
King Francis L, found his way back to France, becoming Professor jp 
the University of Bourges, with a salary which in the second year 
amounted to £250. His stay at Bourges lasted for five years, and he 
quitted it unwillingly for Pavia, at the call of Francis Sforza. From 
Pavia he went to Ferrara, and finally at Pavia ended a life full of 
These labours and honours are all forgotten, 
but the books of emblems were the of his 
leisure keep his memory the estimation enthusiasts 
like Mr. Green. We are not altogether given up to the useful, 
if bibliography still commands the affections of students so de- 
voted. The labour which Mr. Green has bestowed on the one point, 
whether there ever was a certain Milan edition of Alciati’s Emblems, 
would of itself have made a man moderately well informed on any 
ordinary subject. He has inquired for it in every library of Europe, 
and concludes that it does not exist. If it did, it would be valuable 
But if the Milan edition is a myth, there 
are plenty of real ones. Mr. Green than 170, 
one of them being from his own hand; 127 of these appeared in the 


labours and honours. 
which amusement 


fresh in of 


only for its blunders. 
enumerates more 


sixteenth century, 44 in the seventeenth, 15 in the eighteenth, there 
being a gap of nearly ninety years between the last and the revival 
initiated by the Holbein Society of Manchester. An edition is, it seems, 
about to be published, with the epigrams rendered into English 
verse. 

Amy Stennett, 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is a story of 
some little merit, though the plot is of a common-place order, and 


not very skilfully contrived. Tho heroine hears of a wrong committed 


| by her father, who had stolen long before the invention of a friend, 


and had thereby risen to great wealth. She sets about redeeming it 
just in the half-unreasonable way in which a girl of spirit, feeling 
herself helpless, might do,—making friends with the widow of the 
wronged man, avoiding the luxuries of her father’s house, and teaching 
a set of troublesome and ragged little children. Meanwhile, by the 
help of a love affair, events develop themselves; at last the crisis 
comes, when the son of the injured is arraigned on a charge of having 
set fire to the warehouses of the injurer, the real culprit being an 
extravagant son who has been endeavouring to destroy the evidence 
of his guilt. A trial, that perilous scene in which novelists so delight, 
takes place. We cannot say that it is managed wholly according to the 
rules that govern our English Courts. “Shall I say who it was?” asks 
the heroine of the accused hero, referring to an important person who 
had been seen in possession of a key which gave access to the houso 
The prisoner, “ with an air of obstinate, awk- 
ward firmness, replied, ‘ No This is, to say the least, unusual, and 
would probably call forth from most judges more than the mild com- 
ment, “* You have been sworn to tell the whole truth, you must remem- 
At last, in a very strange way, the plan of the stolen machine 


a9 


ber.” 
turns up; the popular voice demands an acquittal; and the judge, 
without the formality of consulting the jury, tells the prisoner he is free. 
Everything is set right, in the usual way; and the guilty man dis- 
a slight smell of brimstone. The drawing of 
the whole, somewhat better than the 


appears, not without 


character and the style are, on 
plot. 

Streams from Hidden Sources. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. (H. 
S. King.)—Mr. Ranking’s volume has its value, but there is somewhat 
of rashness and dogmatism in the language with which he introduces 
it to the reader. We must take leave to differ very widely either from 
his judgment or from his use of the word “ romance,” when he says 
that there have been no worthy works of romance since the sixteenth 
century. Nor are we inclined to accept his estimate either of the 
literary or of the ethical value of the materials on which he has chosen 
to work. And we think, in the third place, that considering the books 


| of fiction that have been written during the last five-and-twenty years, 


such language as the following is very foolish :—* Our present standard 
of fiction is this; we either take some altogether insignificant person, 
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oti . P 7 . 
1 bow down before our consumptive governess, or our spotless parson, 
and 


exalt upon a pedestal an utterly impracticable 


bo, or we 
3 the case may 
= In either case, the 


ith every vice, 
individual, wi 

. iis the same. V ulgarity, hopeless vulgarity!" And what on earth 
end is 


does he mean by talking of “ 3sauty which is Rest” * Labour 
which is Ugliness "2 Surely, too, there is something of affectation about 
his title. Surely Apuleius and Boceacio can hardly be called * Hidden 
cama” ¢ even if that deseription can be given of the my Legenda Aurea’ 
vr «The Seven Wise Mast rs.” In truth, there is very little in Mr. 
ook that is not perfectly familiar to those who have looked | 


yet ineffably virtuous, 


and 


Ranking’s be : : ae! 
t all into mediav: il literature. To others it may have a certain interest 
at § 1 


and novelty. In point of style it is well executed, and the prefatory 


notices are very good. } 

From the Thames to the Tamar. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr. L’Estrange describes his book as “A 
Summer on the Sou th Coast.” Asa matter of fact, for at least a con- 

ilerable part of his journey, he saw very little of the coast. At first 
ho is tolerably faithful to it, visiting Herne Bay, Reculvers, Margate, 
Kingsgate and Ramsgate, and indeed most of the Kentish sea ports, 
But having got inland to New Romney, he keeps 
only one place on the coast of Sussex, that is, 


present and past. 
there, seeing in fact 
Hastings, and thereby missing what is certainly the prettiest spot on 
the coast, east of the Isle of Wight, the glen of Fairlight. In Hamp- 
shire, too, he takes great liberties for a traveller bound to explore the 
coast. What business had he at Stonehenge? But we have no wish 
to be ungrateful to a pleasant and readable book. <A traveller might 
amuse himself very well by following Mr. L’Estrange’s footsteps, always | 
provided that he has a purse long enough to moet the demands of the 





English innkeeper. 

Friendly Fairies ; or, Once Upona Time. (Nimmo.)—* This volume,” 
says the editor, “ is composed of adaptations of certain fairy tales from 
foreign sources which are scarcely so well known in England as they 
ought to be.” We do not see that they are very different from what we 
do know, our old friends “ Jack and the Beanstalk” and the rest of 
them. “Johnny’s Journey,” with its realistic account of the marvels 
which he accomplished—the giant’s copy-book, for instance, when he 
had to write a copy miles long and was nearly drowned in making the 
dot to an “i ”—is perhaps the most peculiar and the best. If any one 
wants to read “Jack the Giant-killer” on a large scale, with nearly as 
much matter as would fill a three-volume novel, let him take up 
Giant Land; or, the Wonderful Adventures of Tim Pippin. By | 
“Roland Quiz.” (J. Henderson.)—But why must we have love-making | 
stuffed into everything that we read? Our old friend Jack knew | 
nothing about such nonsense. 








Poetry.— The Masque of the Gods. By Bayard Taylor. (Boston, U.S., 
Osgood and Co.; London, Triibner.)—Mr. Bayard Taylor has taken a) 
great subject, which in a poem of less than a thousand lines he can 
handle but superficially and partially. The divinities in whom various 
ages and races have recognised the Supreme Power deplore their 
departed greatness, while they recognise in some dim way the Mighty 
Being, “the Voice from Space,” from whom, as well as from the pro- 
jected imagination of man, they have their existence. Then we have 
the utterances of the powers of nature acknowledging or lamenting the 
change which has como over the spirit in which man regards them. 
These utterances strike as being as good as anything in the volume, 
Here are the “ Rivers ” speaking :— 


“We are loud and silent, we hasten and dally, 
We bless and waste, as in days that are dead; 
We dance on the hillside and sleep in the valley, 
With the rocks as a cradle, the reeds as a bed; 
But the nymphs of our fountains leave them untende 1. 
And the god of the stream is gone from his own; 
The term of our human beauty is ended, 
And its liquid graces shall never return. 


“We have and waste, we speed in our courses, 

We urge and pilot, we cheer and call ; 

We wander and widen, with fetterless forces, 
Servants and lovers and lords of all! 

The pulses of Life, in our veins unshaken, 
Tho movement of Life, in the tides we pour, 

Still bind us to men, with a secret token, 
And keep us kindred, though none adore.’ 


The defect of the poem is that where we expect the greatest power we 
do not find it. “Tho Voice from Space,” whose words should be those of | 
a wisdom, so to speak, ineffable, speaks common-place; and Elohim | 
and Immanuel, in whose utterances the poot feels himsolf bound to keep 
near the language of Scripture, express themselves with far less power | 
than does either Apollo or Jove. Apollo, for instance, thus speaks, and 
the passage may be taken as a good specimen of Mr. Bayard Taylor's 
dlank verse :— 





“IT come your shepherd of the sunny hills 
In Thessaly, wh» from the reedy pipe 
Allured the hidden sweetness of your breath ; 
And made a music of your empty lives. 
I taught ye beauty, harmony, and grace; 
I lifted and ennobled ye; L clothed 
Your limbs with glory and your brows with song 
Nature, the hard, unfriendly mother, gave 
Her sweetest milk to nourish ye anew, 
And all her forms, as lovers or as friends, 
Moved in your life, and led your shining march 
Of ages, asatriumph! Still I walk, 
Though unacknowledged, filling hungry ears 
With purer sound, and brightening weary eyes 
With visions of the beauty that may be. 
For Beauty is the order of the Gods, 





|*A Little Goose.” 


| the best. 


| some little reputation in his day. As the editor says, 


| Ellis (E.), History of the Church of England to Reign 5 Elizabeth (Mac *intosh) 26 
| Ellis (R.), On Numerals as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind (Trabner) 


The ether breathed alone by souls uplift 

In aspiration, and the crown of all, 

Save whom dumb darkness and the bestial life 
Tread out of being. Reaching her, ye live.” 





But a well-read man like our author ought to know that “ ye” 
jis not a proper objective form. Out-of-Door Rhymes. By 
| Eliza Sproat Turner. (Boston, U.S, Osgood; London, Triibner.) 


—A book of mostly good verses, the only poom that scems really 
a failure being the longest and most ambitious in the volume, 
“Old and New.” The “woody, wheezing Dryad,” and the “bald 
Undine,” beings of an obsolete faith, are not very happily imagined or 
When Mrs. Turner deals with quite a humble subject, as in 
a very pretty sketch of a lost child, she is remark- 
Of the more serious poems, we like, “ In the Garden 


described. 


ably successful. 
Of this we give two stanzas :— 
“ See yon tortoise,—he crossed the path 

At noon to hide where the grass is tall; 

Tn a slow dull sense of the Sun. King's wrath, 

Burrowing close to the garden wall. 

Think, could we flood that torpid brain 

With man’s whole life—love, joy, and pain! 

“So, methinks, is the life we lead 

To the larger life that yet shall be; 

Narrow in thought, uncouth in deed ; 

Crawling, who yet shall walk so free; 

Walking, whe yet on wings shall soar ; 

Flying, who shall need wings no more.” 

Urban Grandie v, and other Poems. By Louis Brand. 

Hall.)—The chief poem in the volume is a melancholy and painful tale, 
not redeemed by any particular power or grace in the telling. Nor can 
we see anything above modiocrity in the other poems. What could be 
better proof of incapacity than that a writer who presumably has seen 
Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone’s version of “Donee gratus eram tibi,” 
should yet venture on a translation, the first stanza of which runs 


thus ?— 


(Chapman and 


“ While I was dear to thee, 
And while thy white arms thou didst never fling 
About the neck of some more favoured youth, 
Then lived I happier than a Persian king.” 


The Dream and the Deed; and other Poems. By Patrick Scott. 
(H. 8. King.)—The principal poem is a tale of which the chief inci- 
dent is one of those remarkable revelations which are known to have 
taken place in sleep of some important piece of knowledge which it 
seems impossible otherwise to recover. A guest brought by an 
unusual chain of causes to his entertainer’s house discovers the missing 
deed which secures his threatened fortune. We read the tale with 
some interest, though this is scarcely heightened by the form in which 
it is conveyed. The “World’s Exhibition” is not over powerfully 
written, and is certainly not so pleasant to read.——Anster Fair, By 
W. Tennant, LL.D. (John Ross.)—This is a republication of a 
humorous poem written about sixty yoars ago by a writer who attained 
“the author had 
no other end in view than the creation of pure fun,—innocent, aimless 
enjoyment, as its own end.” A very laudable motive too, and fairly 
well attained in “Anster Fair”—a description of rural sports, by 
which Rab the Ranter wins the heart and hand of fair Maggie Lauder. 
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Markham, who was sent to this region in command 
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very want of the age, presenting to every one 

the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 

@ residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 

salt may always be obtained at the Argy]] Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a 
healthful luxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &«¢.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 
immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 
sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 
ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in ful! activity. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 


night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 








water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
tmitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 


Finsbury, London. E.C. 





T IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 
purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 
words, “Tidman's Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
\ TANTED, to 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
Wise, and their value will be sent per return. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 

















przes LIFE PILLS.—Let any per- | 


son take two or three of these Pills occasionally. 
They at once remove all dangerous obstructions 
Without pain or inconvenience, and produce the state 
most to be desired—* a sound mind in a sound body.” 
Sold by all Chemists. ° 


PURCHASE, some | 


ATER-COLOURS. —. The SIXTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
' East. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 64. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


7 IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
BAYSWATER SCHOOL—The Council being about to 
APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS of the above school, 

| which isexpected to be opened in September next, ladies 
desirous of becoming candidates are invited to send in 
their applications, together with testimonials and refer- 
ences, to the Secretary of the Company, No. 112 
Brompton Road, London, 8.W., from whom particulars 


Woes SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
Ww 





of the duties and emoluments of the office may be | 


| obtained. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
J The THIRD ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held (D.V.) at WILLIS’'S ROOMS, on TUES- 
{ DAY, June 10th, 1873. The Chair will be taken by 
| His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. The Ear! of 
Harrowby, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the 
Bishop of Derry, R. A. Cross, Esq., M.P., the Rey. Dr. 
Lorimer, Benjamin Shaw, Esq., and othersare expected 
to address the meeting. T ‘ts may be had on appli- 
cation to Messrs. Seeley’s, 54 Fleet Street; Messrs. 
Nisbet, 21 Berners Street; Messrs. Hatchard’s, 187 
Piccadilly; Mr. Waters, 97 Westbourne Grove; and 
at the Office, 2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
P. BARKER, MLA., Secretary. 






UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
A the next Talf-yearly Examination for MA- 
TRICTULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 30th of JUNE, 1873. In addition to the 


Metropolitan Examination, Provincial Examinations | 


will be held at Owens College, Manchester; Queen's 
College, Liverpool; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; 
and Queen's College, Birmingham, 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certifl- 
cate of Age to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.,) at least fourteen days 
before the commencement of the Examination. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination 
are entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the 
University in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine. This 

' Examination is accepted (1) by the Council of Military 
Education, in lieu of the Entrance Examination other- 
wise imposed on Candidates for admission to the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst; and (2) by the College 
of Surgeons, in lieu of the Preliminary Examination 
| otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellowship. 
It is also among those Examinations of which some 
one must be passed (1) by every Medical Student on 
commencing his professional studies ; and (2) by every 
person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an 
| Attorney,—any such person Matriculating in the First 
Division being entitled to exemption from one year's 
service. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
May 26th, 1873. Registrar. 


PREPARATORY 





| 

| eee 

IRST - CLASS 
| SCHOOL, will be opened in September next. at 

| Yarlett Hall, 34 miles from Stafford, under the Man- 
agement of the Rev. WALTER EARLE, M.A, 


The House is very commodious, contaiaing 44 rooms, 


with large garden and 20 acres of grass land. 
| Sanitary arrangements thoroughly good. 
| Excellent provision for all work and play. 
| The general course of Education will include all 
| branches of English, the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
| and Elements of Natural Science. 
| Terms £105 per annum, 
} Mr. Earle (Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
| bridge, and Second-Class Classical Tripos, 1861,) has 
been for the last 10 years Class and House Master in 
| Uppingham School. 
| Prospectus and Testimonials forwarded on applica- 
tion. Address, at present, Kev. Walter Earle, Redgate, 
| Uppingham. 
References may be made to,— 
| The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
The Right Hon. Sir Charles Adderley, Bart., M.P. 
Col. the Right Hon. J. Wilson Patten, M.P. 
| The Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master; and 
| Assistant-Masters, Uppingham. 
| The Rey. 8. A. Pears, D.D., Head Master of Repton. 
|The Rev. G. Butler, M.A., Principal of Liverpool 
| College. 
| The Rey. the Chancellor Wales, the Rectory, Upping- 


1am. 

lw Rev. Barnard Smith, late Fellow and Senior 
Bursar of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Glaston, 

Uppingham. 











| EA AND PERRINS’ 
(The *“ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
| Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
| and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
| bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND'’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 


SAUCE. 








| prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
| sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
| 2s 9d per box, 
| ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
| Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human 
| Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 
| small), and 21s per bottle. 
| ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion,and a 
| Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms, 4s 6d 
| and $s 6d per Bottle. 

Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for * Rowland's” Articles. 





COMPANY (Limited)—NOTTING-HILL and j 
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| ETTES COLLEGE, COMELY 
BANK, EDINBURGH. 


Head Master—ALFEXANDER W. Ports, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
some time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby 

. School. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual value of 
£40, and tenable during residence at the College, will 
| be open to public competition in July, 1873. 

The Examination will be open to any boys (not 
already on the Foundation), whether members of the 
College or not, between eleven and fourteen years of 
age. Allowance will be made for age, and sound 
elementary training will be considered very important. 

The candidates will be examined in English Gram- 
| mar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and 
Construction, and Prose Composition. Boys over 13 
years of age will also be examined in Greek, French, 
and Geometry. 

The successful Candidates will be required to reside 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of 
September following their election. 

The ordiuary charges for each boy are as follows :— 
Entrance Fee.......... cocseseecoscce 10 Guineas, 
Anuual Charge. 

--- £60 per annuni. 
23 ) 








| Board ., 
Tuition . ae | Do. 
But in the case of Scholars the Entrance Fee will not 
be exacted, so that the actual annual cost for each 
| Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
ship, will be £45. 

The names of intending Competitors for the Scholar- 
ships must be lodged with Mr. Frederick Pitman, W.S., 
A8 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Trustees, 
not later than Ist July, 1873. 


A LEXANDRA PALACE.—Open Wet 
Lt or Dry. DAILY PERFORMANCES by the 
Company's Band, under the Direction of Mr. H. Weist 
Hill, of her Majesty's Opera. Daily Performances on 
the Grand Organ by Mr. Frederick Archer. The New 
Theatre in the East Transept is one of the handsomest 
in London; frequent Dramatic Performances, under 
the direction of Mr. John Milano. The Picture Galleries 
contain a choice collection of Pictures and Drawings 
by Ancient and Modern Masters, also a unique collec- 
tion of Tapestries from designs by Giulio Romano, lent 
by Mr. George Attenborough. The New Railway Sta- 
tion adjoining the Palace places it in communication 
with the Great Northern, Metropolitan, District, and 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railways. 

LEXANDRA PALACE.—Arrange- 
ments for the Week ending June 7th. MON- 

DAY NEXT, NATIONAL HOLIDAY FESTIVAL, 
Palace open at 10. Performance on the Great Organ 
} at 11 by Mr. Frederick Archer. Herr Dobler, the 
| Wizard of the World, at 12 and 5.30. Grand Spectacle, 

AZURINE; or, THE SPIRIT OF THE WATERS, 
| at 1.30. GRAND CONCERT at 2.30, supported by the 

following distinguished artists :— 

Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
| Madame PATEY, Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
| Signor FOLI and Mr. SANTLEY. 

Conductors—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Herr MEYER 
| LUTZ, and Mr. WEIST HILL. 

The following Military Bands will perform :—First 
Life Guards (by permission of Colonel Bateson); 
| Second Life Guards (by permission of Colonel Stewart); 

Royal Horse Guards, Blue (by permission of Colonel 

Baillie); Scots Fusilier Guards (by permission of 
Colonel Stephenson, C.B.); Carabineers (by permission 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Napier). The Band of the Alexan- 
| dra Park will be greatly augmented on this occasion, 
Flower Show. Fireworks, by Mr. James Pain, at 8.30. 

Admission, One Shilling. Palace open at 10. Extra 
Trains to the Centre Transept. 

TUESDAY—First Ballad Concert, under the direc- 
| tion of Mr. John Boosey. Flower Show. 
| WEDNESDAY—Flower-Show. Company's Band. 

Grand Organ. 

THURSDA Y—Licensed Victuallers’ Fete. 
FRIDAY—Flower-Show. Music. 
SATURDAY—Great Show of Rhododendrons, by 

Messrs. John Waterer and Sons. in special tent. Third 

Display of Fireworks, by Mr. James Pain. 
ADMISSION EACH DAY, ONE SHILLING. 
ITINHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 

203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W 
[° TON’S ART POTTERY. 
| 4 


| POHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
e attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 

| POTTERY now on view at the above Rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together 
forming the largest establishment of the kind in 
Europe. All Goods marked in plain figures, with a 
Discount for Cash payments. 


NOLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


wee esos 




















PVVGINGTON’S GARDEN NETTING, 
| ‘4 the cheapest and most durable, ld per square 
yard, or in quantities of 250, 590, or 1,000 yards, 
carriage free. 
EDGINGTON’S CRICKET and GARDEN TENTS are 
the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are the most 
handsome and capacious. 
EDGINGTON'S RICK CLOTHS for 68 years have 
maintained their celebrity as the best. 
TIFFANY, SCRIM, CANVAS, an] every other kind 
| of NETTING. 
A quantity of good second-hand GOVERNMENT 
TENTS for sale, cheap. 
Sample of material free on application, 
| Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and Co., 
; 52 (only) Old Kent Road, London, 8.E. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“je SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


DEATH of BARON LIEBIG. 
eas act NOTICE is given by 





LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY 
(Limited), that the Guarantee Certificate of Genuine- 
ness of Quality, signed hitherto by Baron Liebig and 
Professor Max von Pettenkofer, will in future, in 
accordance with Baron Liebig’s own directions made 
many years ago, be signed by his Colleague, Professor 
Max von Pettenkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 
Hermann von Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, who has 
been acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of 
the Company's Extract. Thus the excellence of the 
well known standard quality of Liebig Company's 
Extract of Meat will continue absolutely unaltered. 


OCOA FOR INVALIDS. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from 1s 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and OO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
panes on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the hips being sent to the Maaoufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 








NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
‘WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light im texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
Ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 





NOVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000. 


The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 
are invested in Government Stocks and Guaranteed 
Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the 
Auditors, who certify as to correctness and adver- 
tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- 
tionable security. 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
5} per cent. per annum for 5 years 

5 -- — — 3 — 

Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 
4 per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months. 

Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 
§ gee. BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1873. 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 

JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 














\ Secretaries. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For LIVgs ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of management under 3 per cent. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
ennmeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
LAVINGTON and PENNINGTON, 3 Royal 
Exchange Buildings, London, E.C. 


NVESTMEN'TS.— Why is so much 

Money lost by Speculators and Investors, and gained 
by others; and can from 10 to 15 per cent. be made 
of money with anything like safety to the Investor ? 
—The Future of Grand Trunk Railway—Should Rail- 
way Stocks be Bought or Sold?—An item concerning 
Foreign and Home Mines.— See REYNOLDS'S 
SELECT LIST of INVESTMENTS for MAY. For- 
warded gratis on application to JOHN B. REYNOLDS, 
70 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


RAGRANT SOA P.— 
b The celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 











ies 
ONDON and LANCASI o 
ASSURANCE Ci arare LIFE 


Leadenhall Street, London. 
Boarp OF Direction, 
Chairman—Colonel Kingscote, C.B., MP 
Deputy-Chairman—J. H. Mackenzie, Esc 


Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Ald. Sir Thor ; 
Abel Chapman, Esi R. Barclay Poe 
Samuel Gurney Sheppard, Esq. = 
At the Annual Meeting of the Propri ; 
the London Tavern, on the 29th April ea held at 
The New Assurances effected during the past year 
@ for £231,000, producing a New Premium Inc, 
peg ental » producing a New Premium Income 
The result of the Valuation, made on the strictest 
principles, was a Bonus distribution of £1 per cent. per 
annum as an addition to the whole Life Participatin, 
Policies, equivalent to a per-centage varying from 3 
to 50 per cent. of the Premiums paid, and an addition 
of 20 per cent to the Shareholders’ Fund. 
Reports and copies of the Accounts may be had on 
application. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager and Actuary, 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and Co, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 


7 INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Oognac Brandy. Note the re@ 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxfora 
Street, W. 

NGELHEIM CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 

Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen 
pints, A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 
from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality 
Champagne. This Wine was first introduced by 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEIN;; but as this name has been extensively 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM 
CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and 
each label bears the Siguature ot the Importers, 

H. B. FEARON and SON, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W., London; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
P URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “ R. ELLIS and SON, Rathin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bast and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


) EFRIGERATORS 
ay ou 











or PORTABLE 


ICE-HOUSES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. | PATENT VENTILATING Do, 
Inches. Inches. 

23 x 18 x 26... £310 . | 22 x 20 x 29... £413 . 
97 x 22x30... 4€ 86 . 37x Bxd.. SB. 
34 x 24 x 30... 5 0 . | 33 x 22x 31... 618 
40 x 24 x 50 6 lo 39 x 24 x 32 8 5 
45 x 27 x 30 716 45 x 25 x 33 917 6 

50 x 27 x 34...11 6. 


Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filter, 
from £6 15s; a large Cabinet do., £14148; Ice Pails or 
Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; do., Moulds, 8s to 14s; do. Making 


Machines, £2 10s to £4. 
ILLIAM Ss BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Uatalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Pergy’s Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


HE MUNSTER DAIRIES DEPOT, 
CORK.—Established 1870, for the export of fine 

[rish Butter. Since its establishment nearly 4,000,000 lbs. 
of Butter, in 52,480 firkins, of 751lbs. each, valued at 
£209,920 sterling, has beea ordered and shipped, show- 
ing the public appreciation of the excellence of the best 
Irish Butter. Trade terms and prices on application to 

T. J. CLANCHY, Munster Dairies Depdt, Cork. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—tThe scrofulous and consumptive will find in 
these noble remedies the means of casting out the bad 
humours which originate and prolong their sufferings. 
This Ointment should be well rubbed twice a day over 
the skin as near as possible to the part affected; it 
will penetrate and act most wholesomely and ener- 
getically ou the diseased structure. It manifests & 
wonderful power in removing all taints from the 
blood, and consequently in curing a multitude of 
stranic ailments which seemed to be almost irre- 
mediable. No invalid who carefully studies the plain 
instructions folded round every packet of Holloway® 
medicine will be at a loss how his preparations cau be 
used to the greatest advantage. 

















COMFORT FOR INV ALIDS,—J. ALDERMAN, } fiostesitses Sinton arrucanox. 
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May £1, 1872.] THE 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE 


Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF POOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY TO 
Families and Book Societies in every part of the Country. 


i= 


The Subscriptioa commences at anydate. Prospectuses postage free on application. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


Postage free on application. 


SEE MUDIE’S ron Jom. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


——— 


MESSRS GABRIE L, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES.) 


72 


|THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. 
} FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 


} 
In crown 8vo, price Is 6d each, stiff cover, or cloth gilt, 2s. 


LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS (Historical and Romantic), and 
SOUTHEY'S ROMANCE of the CID. ; 

The HISTORY of the SARACENS, and the Fall of their Empire. By 
EpWARD GIBBON and SIMON OCKLEY. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. By Narnanter Hawrnorye. 

HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND (Edward I. 
to Henry VIL), and DE LOLME’S CONSTITUTION of ENGLAND. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


MR. PLIMSOLL’S BOOK. 


In quarto, price 14s, with 53 Illustrations, 


T ’ NX ” 7 
OUR SEAMEN, 
AN APPEAL, 
By SAMUEL PLIMSOLL, MP. 
| _ PopuLaRr Epiti0N, in small 8vo, bound in cloth, with a Frontispiece showing the 
Wreck Chart for 1871, 2s 6d. 
Cueap Epiti0N, for Distribution, in paper wrapper, Cs per dozen. 
“It contains a formidable mass of facts, a full statement of argument, and a 
| Most earnest appeal to the public. The purpose and purport of the whole is so 
| serious that we feel it our duty to call immediate attention to it."—Times. 
VIRTUE and CO., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





EEE 


_— — becca ; 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ry" T r Ty ry’ r 
THE NATIONAL TAXES. 
The History, Progress, and Present State of the Revenues of England derived from 
Taxation and their Expenditure. 
By WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., F.S.S., 
Author of “ The History of Taxation in England.” 
| London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


J OLTON NEW TOWN HALL.—See the BUILDER of 
| 





THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 444), for plans and particulars of the building 
| —Interior and Exterior View of Convent Chapel of the Assumption, Kensington— 
| Russia and Art-Progress—Strains in Girders—Linear Perspective—Londoa Sur- 
| burban Taverns, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


if 





WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 162. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for | 


HE 


| TFNHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for ir HE ART JOURNAL 
JUNE. Edited by Jonn Morey. | 


for JUNE (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 


JUNE, with Illustrations by GeorGE Du MAURIER CONTENTS. 
and S. L. FILpES. DEATH OF Mr. MILL. By the Editor. |} 1.THE GOATHERD OF GRANADA, after R. 
Tue RELIGION OF INHUMANITY. By Frederic Harrison. | ANSDELL, R.A. 


ZELDA'S FORTUNK. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 9. A Man without a Will. 
— 10. After the Play. 
— ii. The Rights of the Matter. 
— 12. Where the Carcase is——. 
In FRIENDSHIP. 
Our CIVILISATION. 
New Rome. 
Some LrrerAR¥Y RAMBLINGS ABOUT BATH. 
Tue FRENCH PRESS. 
Wittows: ASketTcu. (With an Illustration ) 
Sita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
Mivart. 
Beesly. 
E. Cliffe Leslie. 
LADY ANNA. 


Trollope. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


By Franz Hiiffer. 
THE ASSUMPTIONS OF AGNOSTICS. 


Deen FORESTS AND CULPABLE LUXURY. 


THE ANARCHY OF LONDON. 
Tue GOLD MINES AND PRICES IN ENGLAND. By T. | 


Chapters 10 to 12. 


By Edith Simcox. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


2. THE MADONNA, WITH SS. GEORGE AND 
PAUL, after G. BELLINI. 
3. MUSIC'S MARTYR, after G. G. Apams. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THe DEE: ITS ASPECT AND ITs History. Part V. By 
J.8. Howson, Dean of Chester. Illustrated. 
| Exnipirions: The Royal Academy—Society of 
| Water-Colour Painters—Institute of Water-Coloar 


By St. George | 
By A. H. 


By J. 8. Storr. 


By Anthony Painters. 

| TH VIGNNA Exurpirion. Illustrated, 

| SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS, 
ART-UNIUN OF LONDON. 





LETTER.—An English Gentle- | ~ 
man of literary experience wishes to contribute } - a . 
toa London or Provincial Paper a weekly Letter from | HE TEMPLE 
France. He is intimately acquainted with Parisian | 
Social and Political Life, including Art, the Drama, 
Literature, &c. Proofs of former contributions on 
application, or a personal interview arranged at the 
Atheneum Club, London. | 
Address, “E. 8S. T. B, Esq.,” 31 Brook Street, | 
Grosvenor Square, London, W. | 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J.) 
NICOLL'S LIGHT HALF-GUINEA LLAMA 
DUST COATS; also Indian Silk, 25s; Poplin Coats, | 
528 6d; Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, for dust 
or rain, one sovereign; if with silk lapels, one guinea | , 
each.—London addresses, 114 to 120 Regent Street, | 4) 
and 22 Cornhill, Also at Manchester, Liverpool, aud | 1. THE WooING O'T 
Birmingham. an A 


OR LADIES.—Il. J. 
LIGHT LLAMA DUST CLOAKS, the 
Polonaise Jacket. the Driving Coat, 
Habit Dress, the Ulster Coat, and the Ulster Water- 
proof Coat, with other Novelties of the Season. 
—London addresses, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and | 
22 Cornbill. Also at Manchester, Liverpool, and | THE Future COVEY 
Birmingham. | A SIMPLETON. 
eel and 22. 


1. THE NEW MAGDALEN. 


MACREADY. 


Tue Correct CARD. 
SHIRKING A DOUBLE. 
FOoLLow My LBADER. 


PAR gro 


. Beer AND LIBERTY. 


NICOLL'S 


MOURNING— 


UDDEN 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- | Berork THE GLass. By Sir C. L. Young, Bart. 


enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any | 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, aud 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for houseiold mourn- 
ing at a great saying to large or small families. 


(Llustrated.) 


Calabar, 
No INTENTIONS, 
(Ilustrated.) 


) THe TALK OF THE TOWN. 
om New Books RECEIVED. 


A 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


for JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 


of “The Woman in White.” 
Tue CYCLE OF ENGLISH SONG. 
A VAGABOND HEROINE 

of “Ought We to Visit Her?” 


LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


). EUGENK ARAM AT THE LYCEUM. 
) 

A FRENCH CLAIMANT IN THE XVIIITH CENTURY. | 
A Novel. 
| RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street 


| 
New Now ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
oe waits FT ONDON SOCIETY _ for 
Edited by FLORENCE MARBYAT. 
CONTENTS. 
(Drawn by Harrison Weir.) 
By Charles Reade. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVELLING BAG. By Major Byng- 
Hall. 


Some THOUGHTS ON BReTON PARDONS. 
ON THE THRESHOLD. By the Rev. F. Orde Ward. 
PARTRIDGE MANORS AND ROUGH SHUOTING. 


LOVE AND Money. A Medley. By T. H. S. Escott. 
(lilustrated by George Cruicksbank, jun.) 
A First Nicut. By Robin Goodfellow. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


ART IN THE Berry. No. VI. By Llewellyn Jewitt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated. 
VENETIAN Painters. No. V. By W. B. Scott. 


By John Piggot, jun.; &c., &. 


| 
| Tae Paris SALON OF 1873. 


BAR MAGAZINE 

Famous JEWsLS. . 

| *,* The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 

By Wilkie Collins, Author | bound in cloth. 

Chaps. 23, 29, 30. | London: Virtus &Co., [vy Lane ; and all Booksellers. 
| 





. By Mrs. Ed les, Auth 2 
er?” Chaps. 10, 11, 12. LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE, 1873. No. DCXCII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Tuk® Paristans.—Book VIL. 

THe Docror ABRoOAD.—Conclasion. 

AMATEUR THEOLOGY: ARNOLD'S LITERATURE 
AND DOGMAS. 

A True ReEFORMER.—Conclusion. 

OuR COMING GUEST. 

| Mrs. OLIPHANT'S NOVELS. 

Tue SECOND GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION, 


W. BLAcKWo0oOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, being No. 42 of the New Senigs. 
Edited by J. A. Froups, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
LeEcTuRES ON Mr. DARWIN'S PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 
By Professor Max Miiller. Second Lecture. 
PRASANTRY OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. By a Wyke- 
hamist. 
| A Week or Camp Lirg IN INDIA, 
ON THE EXTENSION OF RAILWAYS IN AMERICA. 
THE FABLE OF THE Begs. By Leslie Stephen. 
| THe WORKMEN OF PARIS DURING THB Steog. By J. 


Chaps. 27 and 28. 





JUNE. 


Chapters 19, 20, 21, 





(Ilustrated.) 


By Old | _ de Bouteiller. 
| Principal TuLLocn ON RATIONAL THROLOGY AND 
By Florence Marryat. Chap. 6. CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
THe ComMiING TRANSIT OF VENUS. By Richard A 


Proctor, B.A. 
THe Eruics or St. Pact. 
Our Iris PoLicy. 
By Free Lance. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


rNHE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW 








OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
ENTLEMAN’S 


Now ready. 


for JUNE, price 2s, contains:—1. On Fixtures ; 
2. Contract, Part IL, by J. Balfour Brown; Lilustra- 


MAGAZINE for | tions of Our Judicial System, by W. F. Finlason; 


/ excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
7 medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


a They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
uring their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 14d and 2s 94 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


J JUNE, containing Chapters 12 to 14 of * Clytie,” 
by Joseph Hatton—*“ Shakespeare's Philosophers and 
Jesters,” Part a Philosophy,” by 
Charles Cowden Clarke—“ Venus on the Sun's Face,” 
by R.A. Proctor, B.A.—and seven other articles by 
eminent authors. 

Price 1s, post free 1s 2d. 
London: GRANTand Co., 72 to 76 Turnmill Street, EC. 





4. An Easter Holiday in @ London Police Court, Part 
IL; 5. The New York Ring; 6. The Ethics of the 
Hindu Law, by Lawrence Biale; 7. Ought the Judica- 
ture Bill to Pass? 8. Law- Philosophy, the Rival 
Schools, by H. R. Fink; 9. Some Defects in the 
Judicature Bill; Legal Gossip, &c. 

London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street, Her 
Majesty's Law Publishers. 
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JOHN STUART MILL. 
NOTICES of his LIFE and WORK by Professor J. E. Carrnss, | ‘HURST AND BLACKETT’s 


M.A.: Professor H. FAwcett, M.P.; Mrs. FAWCETT: Prof or W.A. HUNTER, M.A.: HERBERT SPENCER; | NEW “4 
W. T. THORNTON, C.B.; FREDERIC HARRISON ; Dr. TRIMeN: W. MINTO, M.A.; H. RB. Fox Bourne; and W ORKS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


J.H. Levy. Reprinted from the EXAMINER of May 7. To gether with “ Advice to Land Reformers” 
and “Should Public P- lies be Required to Sell their Lands by J. S. MILL, from the EXAMINER of 
January 4 and 11. . 
Price One Shilling of all Booksellers, or by post 1s 2d direct from | History of Two Queens: Catharing 
i) AGON ar ‘4 
E. DALLOW, “ Examiner ” Office, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. | Scns “Bsc sa : sot te Pf Ww. 
“This book is in many res pects a favourable speci. 


- Tel > “hrer Mr. Dixon's powers. It he 
rtly, SECOND EDITION. | men of M F r is the mos alnstaki ng 
Shortly, SEC ITION | and el tborate he has yet written. Ate . 


CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. ‘This clever and original work is a valuable con. 


| tributio m to English history.”"—Daily News, 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. | E sriticinm and comeioadlous investiga rama 
the Post nin gaa Recollections of a Page at the 


ee TAR <TANFOR ‘haring Cross 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. COURT of LOUIS XVI. Edited from the French 
by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The H 
of Redclyffe.” 8yvo, 14s. ir 
Shortly, price One Shilling. “This is a curious book, one of those few } ook: 
which ought to be welcome to all sorts of readers, 
Those who cherish the memory of the ancien pv yime 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTER’S GUIDE. 
will find in it a profusion of details that cannot fail to 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Tr ustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance | delight them.”—£xaminer. 


of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. To and From Constantinople, By 
Hvsert E. H. JerRNtnauam, Author of “ Life ina 


on: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross 
London: EDWARD STA D, Charing C French Catena,” 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


10 TtT al vr Y I/ITT > 

Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 

(JUNE wenree 3 NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 

It contains Safe Investments in English and F Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, For 2 Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Cvulonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, Aeon and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and ‘e Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and w. estminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


[May 31, 1873, 


Se 





—.., 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Streer, 
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8vo, with eel lis. 


From the Thames to the Tamar: 
a Summer on the South Coast. By the Rey. AG 
L'ESTRANGK. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 

To all who visit the South Coas t this book will afford 
much useful and interesting information.” —s¢ andard, 


dventures Afloat and Ashore. 
By PARKER GILLMORK (Ubique). In 2 yols, 
with Illustrations, 21s. * 
“ Written in bright and lively style.”"—Athenwym, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan 


F : LE FANU, Author of * Uncle Silas,” &. . 
Just published, post Svo, cloth extra, price 6s. ne 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S rg ge ng | 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS, | J3°RTHA Onl roe’ 3Y MH Oliver Beaumont and Lord 


. | “In addition to the lines to ‘ Bertha,’ there are ‘The Discipline of Life.” 3 E 
a a Mrs, CHRISTIAN’S | several other poems of a fugitive character, and all of 5 eee ee S vets 
NOVE them breathe thoughts and aspirations of a most en- ‘ 
bling character.”—uropean Mail. ‘Lost for Gold. By Katharine 


London: Proyost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Kin6, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment.” 


yvent Garden. ° 
May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 
is published, post S8yo, eae illustrated by 8} of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 8 vols, 
Plates, 5s 6¢ | “One of the best novels of the year. The Fifeshire 
HE PHIL OSOPHY of EVOLUTION. scenes are admirable bits of that quiet landscape-paint- 


(An Actonian Prize Essay.) By B. T. Lowne, ing in which Mrs. Oliphant excels."—Athenzum. 
May is a grand creature, and we congratulate 








| 
(Post free). | 
| 




















(Dedicated to Mrs. Brassey.) | n 
WEIMAR’S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward ,, 
CHRISTIAN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. | 
“Likely to be a favourite with the novel-reading | e 
public...... May safely be recommended to the lovers of This day 
fiction." —Sunday Times. 
“ Singularly replete with character and incijfent.”"— 








MRC 
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' 
| 
Bristol Mercury. | 
| 


NEARER and DEARER. By Mrs. 


LysaGut, Author of “Building upon Sand.” | 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


AS the FATES WOULD HAVE IT. 


By G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


FIRST and LAST. By F. Vernon | 


WHITE. 2 vols., 21s 


The BARONET’S CROSS. By Mary | 


MEEKE. 2 yols., 21s. 


WAGES: a Story. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
NOTICE.—A New Romance of the West 
Riding, entitled, 


HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. 
By the Author of * The Mistress of Langdale 
Hall.” 2 vols., 21s. [Next weeel. 

London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 
Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Just published, price 6d. 
ONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 
J) and REPUBLICANISM. By JAMES AYTOUN. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


aan ital Medical School, &e. 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





\% EXPOSITION of the CREED. 
P By JoHN Pearson, D.D. A New Edition, care- 
fully re svised and collated with the best Copies, by | 


| 8yo, cloth, 5s 
| 
| 
| 


JAMES NICHOLS. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


WELVE ADDRESSES delivered at 
his VISITATION of the CATHEDRAL and 


By Cok. WoRDsWoRTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
RIVINGPONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





New Edition, with Notes, and Coloured Illustrations 


by Kronheim, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


it ISTORY (The) of the BASTILE, 
ty B.A. 


with its Principal Captives. 
| DAVENPORT. 





Now sendy, price ls. 
NEW 
| By J. De Gros, M.D. 
| BAILurére and Co., 20 King William Street, Strand. 





| 

| 

| 

| DIOCESE of LINCOLN in the YEAR MDCCCLXXIIL. 
| 

| 

| 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


F.L.S., Lecturer on Physiology at the Midc lle- 





| 
| 
| 


Q)* a TREATMENT of | 
CANCER by INTERNAL REMEDIES ONLY. 





FORNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES | ( 


DEA 


ESTABLISHED 


'N E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 553. 

Exectro ForKs—Table, 26s to 42s ; Dessert, 17s to 33s. 
SPOONS, 26s to 44s; os 178 to! is. 

PAPier MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Seta, 21s, 56s, 95s. 

EvectTro TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 10s to £18. 

DisH Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65 3 Electro, £12. 

ELECTRO CrUETS, Six Glass, from 32s to £5 ds. 
LIQUEURS, from 40s to £5 5s. 

Lamp 8—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 

Bronzed TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 

COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 

CLocKS—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 













| Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c 
BAtus—Domestic, Fixed, aud Travelling. 

| BepsteADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e, 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3 do , 528s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

| Glass, 3-light, 558; 5- ii ght, £5 10s. 
| Krrgitxens—London- made, 4-feet. £14 15s. 

Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 178 and £6 Lds. 

| Krrcnen Ure NSILS—Copper, ‘rin, and Lron. 
TURNERY Goons, BRUSHES, Marts, &e. 

| TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 











A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King Willi 


am Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





‘Penruddocke. 


Mrs. Oli phant on the beauty and harmony of her 
character."—Saturday Review. 


Wild Georgie. By Jean Middle- 


MASS, Author of “Lil.” 3 vols. 
“A story of no ordinary interest and power."—Pos!, 


Beautiful Edith. By the Author 


of “ Ursula’s Love Story,” &c, 
“ This novel will fascinate many rea stoned '—John Bull. 


By Hamilton 


AibEé. 3 vols. [Next week 


en AME RS’ THREE YEARS'SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 


advertised by others, but is carried out or 1 a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale ox aly by themselves. 


| RO: ADW OOD’ S Pp L ANOF ORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Galle ry (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regeut Street. 


pk ARD'SGRANDPI ANOF ORTES.— 
CRAMEBRS supply every size of these iusiru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire —Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 2u9 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD'S 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every siz 

| instruments on their three years’ system of 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 aud 209 
Re gent Street. 














GRAND PiANO- 
of these 
hire— 








ie RAND P PI ANOF ORTES— 
CRAMERS supply GRAND PIAN( OFORTES, 

by all the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


(V\OTIAG ~PpIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS es UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 

of every description, by all the great makers, from 

£2 128 6d to £10 10s per quarte 1r.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and Co. 199, 201, 
—_— 207, and 209 Regent Str ati W. 

N°S: : 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
r% STREET, Cit 
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NEW POEMS. 
QULITA the SERF. A Tragedy. 
By the Autl 








uthor of “Friends in Counc New 
5 [Next week. 





Edition, 18mo, cloth extra, 5s. [ 
SEARCHING the NET: a Book 
a Verses. By JOHN LEICESTER WARREN, Author 
tetes.” Crown 8vo, 63, 


of * Philocte 
‘ ’ a 
The RED FLAG, and other Poems. 
By the Hon. Ropen NOEL, Author of “ Beatrice 
and other Poems. * Small Svo, 6s. 
are poetry and power of a hig ; 
[he ‘Red Flag’ is a terrible and 
m. There ar sy thies with the 
inderous poem. There are fines ympa 
ae of London life and wonderful knowledge of 
them. Perhaps one of the most solemn, awful poems 
of the pre century is the * Vision of the Desert.’ 
Let his imagination and metaphysical faculty be 
weil yoked and guided by his own cultivated taste, anc 
we must all admit the advent of a great poet.”"— 
ritish Quarterly BR view. , 
"i Noel's new volume marks a decided advance 








fore us. 












“Mr : n 
both in ‘ness of form and in melody of expression 
upon bh rlier collection...... It is probably upon the 

4 the third and fourth sections that his 


nposition of 
reputation as a poet of marked originality will ulti- 
mately rest. The situation of ‘The Red Flag’ is finely 
conceived and powerfully presented. The sincerity of 
the poet, his intense feeling for the terrible, the realism 
with which he has wrought every detail of his picture, 
and his passionate sympathy with the oppressed, 
make the general effect of this poem very impressive. 
In ‘ Palingenesis’ and ‘ Richmond Hill’ and the ‘Sea 
Symphony’ Mr. Noel exhibits a rarer quality of artistic 
production. These poems are steeped in thought and 
feeling: Nature is represented with the most minute 
and patient accuracy, yet each description is pervaded 
with a sense of the divine mysterious life that throbs 
within the world. We need to travel back to the 
Bhagavadgita or to take Walt Whitman from the 
shelf if we seek to match the pantheistic enthusiasm of 
the climax to ‘Palingenesis.’ The promise of Mr. 
Noel's earlier poem in this style, ‘ Pan,’ is here fulfilled. 
=—Academy. 

“There is much unpalatable truth in this satire 
sometimes very cleverly put...... We do not think any 
lover of poetry can read ‘The Water-Nymph and the 
Boy,’ ‘Allerheiligen,’ or ‘ Palingenesis,’ without enjoy- 
ing and admiring the exquisitely coloured word- 
pictures they contain.” —Scofsman, 

“A volume of very remarkable poems. There are a 
richness of thought, a power of language, a wild, rush- 
ing, cataract-like movement of melody, and an origi- 
nality of purpose almost unique among the rising poets 
of the age, in this volume. It will be Mr. Noel's own 
fault if he does not take the very highest rafk among 
his contemporary poets.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 

“The lines we have italicised seem to us to be worthy 
of the very foremost of our living poets.”"—Freeman. 

“The writer bas more than that love of nature 
which spends itself on the beauty of form and colour ; 
he is alive to that more spiritual emotion which 
connects the aspects of outward nature with the aspir- 
ations of the human soul...... In spite of these faults, he 
is capable on occasions of writing noble passages.”"— 
Spectator. 


LARS: a Pastoral of Norway. By 
BAYARD TAYLOR. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“A beautiful and powerfully told tale. The theme 
is the conversion of a strong-hearted, strong-limbed 
Norwegian giant, by a wise, simple-hearted Quaker 
girl, The mingled influence of love and religion on 
the heart of the hero is described with exquisite 
delicacy of touch, and shows penetrating insight into 
the workings of the human heart."—Zcho. 

“There can be no question but the Norwegian 

storal ‘Lars’ is altogether the finest poem Mr. 

yard Taylor bas written ; and not this only, but one 
of the purest, most sweetly moralised romances, which 
English verse of this time can show.” —Atlantic Monthly. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Freperick 


LOCKER. Small 8vo, 6s. [Sixth Edition. 

“Mr. Locker has a genuine poetical gift, and leaves 
& favourable impression of his powers on the minds 
of all his readers."—Times. 

“A more delicious companion on a spring ramble, 
or in those idle moments when the mind requires 
dainty fare, it would be difficult to meet with...... In 
his best mood, half-playful, half-pathetic, Mr. Locker 
has in his own line no rival now living."—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

“The work of 2 man who has lived in Piccadilly but 
kept a country heart."—Saturday Review. 

“A fear has recently been expressed that true 
humour is dying out for lack of appreciation. It is 
some evidence to the contrary that this charming 
volume has reached a sixth edition. In returning 
afresh to it, after a study of Prior and Praed, we have 
been forcibly struck by the superior healthiness of the 
atmosphere pervading it. To those to whom Art is 
dear, be its themes never so homely, its language 
never so simple, we cordially commend these ‘ Loudon 
Lyries.’"—Contemy orary Review, 


m 
SAINT ABE and HIS SEVEN 
WIVES: a Tale of the Salt Lake City. Crown 
8vo, 5s. [fourth Edition, immediately. 
“We believe that ‘Saint Abe and his Seven Wives’ 
Will paralyse Mormon resistance far more than any 
amount of speeches in Congress or messages from 
President Grant, by bringing home to the minds of the 
millions the ridiculous, diabolie side of the peculiar 
institution == The book will be relished by roughs in 
Califor: ? as much as by the self-indulgent philosophers 
of Boston."—Spectator, 
.. . This book does not need much commendation, but 
it deserves ® great deal. The author of ‘The Bigelow 
Papers might have written it, but there are passages 
Which are not unlike Bret Harte; and him we suspect. 
The authorship, however, may be left out of notice. 
€n inquire who has written a good book, that they 













may houour him; but if his name be never heard, the | 


is none the less prized. This author is a 
pnmorist and a satirist, and he has here displayed all 
18 qualities lavishly.”"—Scotsman. 


STRAHAN and CO.. 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


zh order in the | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 
The BATH ARCHIVES. 


A Further Selection from the Diaries and Le *s of Sir George Jackson, K.G.H., from 1809 to 1816. 
Edited by Lady JacKsoN. With Anecdotes of all the Celebrities of the Reign of George IIL. In 2 vols. 
8vo, 30s. 


| yy vryY >” > CY yy 
The STORY of HIS LOVE; 

| Being the EARLY CORRESPONDENCE and JOURNALS of ANDRE MARIE AMPERE with his 

| FAMILY CIRCLE during the FIRST REPUBLIC. 1793-1804. From the French, with a Brief Notice of 

his Life, by the TRANSLATOR of * The Man of the People.” I 











>. 1 vol. Svo, 12s 6d. 





tl me into whose hands it has fallen. Few novels are 


“This charming book has been read with delight by every 
half as delightful." —A¢henwum. 


The COURT of LONDON from 1819 to 1825. 


By Richard Rusu, United States’ Minister in London during that Period. Edited, with Occasional Notes, 
by his Son, BENJAMIN Rusu. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 564 pp., 16s. 


A MONTH at GASTEIN; or, Footfalls in the 


Tyrol. In crown 8vo, with 21 Illustrations, 6s. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
‘The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, Author of 


“The Woman in White.” 2 vols. 


‘TOO SOON: a Study of a Girl’s Heart. 


S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty.” 3 vols. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of 


| “ Archie Lovell.” 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


|BY and BY. An Historical Romance of the Future. By 


EDWARD MAITLAND, Author of “ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 3 vols. 


By Katharine 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
Told to Children. 
By MARK EVANS. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 
EXTRACTS FROM Notices Or THe First EpItion. 
tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 


them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
religion.’ — Noncon- 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fillsa | verities of the Christian 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. Jormist. 


“It is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly." —Guardian. 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child's eomprehen- 
sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms...... Full 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 
eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- 





“ We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish it a wide circulation."—Literary World. 

“The author has presented, in most simple and 
familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
there are many children of an older growth who will 
heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 
words.” —British Quarterly Review. 


By the same Author, shortly to be published, 
GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Told in Question and Answer. 
London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





THE CAUSES OF 


The Third Edition, in 8vo, toned paper, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


SOCIAL REVOLT: 


A Lecture. 
By Captain MAXSE, R.N. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, sewed, price 6d, or 4s per dozen. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 








NEW COURSE OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING BY R. P. LEITCH. 


Now ready, cloth, price 5s. 


CASSELL’S WATER-COLOUR PAINTING BOOK. 
By R. P. LEITCH. 

| Being a Course of Water-Colour Painting with Twenty-four Coloured Plates, showing Different Stages of the 

Water-Colour Paintings, with Letterpress to each Plate, containing Full Instruction to the Learner as to tho 


Colours employed, and the manner of mixing and applying them. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 





A TRUE 





Next week will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


REFORM E R. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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“Advertising is to Business what Steam-power is to Commerce.”—MAacav.ay. 


Mk. STREETER, 


37 CONDUIT STREET, FIVE DOORS FROM BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., 





SOLE INTRODUCER OF 


18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADE. 





Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Streeter, possesses the following 


“ 


advantages :— 


Ist. Quauity: The gold used is 18 Carat, truly described “as honestly and legally Gold.” 
See * The Book of Hall Marks,” by Mr. Latschaunig, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool; price 7s 6d. 


2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 


is made to the purchaser. 


3rd. Security From Fravup: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. 


MR. STREETERS 
MACHINE-MADE ENGLISH CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 








These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— 


Ist. Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, 
the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 

2nd. Hard rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and 
untempered metals, and the result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 
and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 

3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 
accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than would be charged 


for repairing the parts so injured. 


4th. Reduction in price to the purchaser is fully 30 per cent. 





Specimens Illustrating the various Processes may be seen in Mr. Streeter’s Cases at the 


Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill. 





N.B.--Mr. STREETER'S SOLE ADDRESS IS 
37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


* The only way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to gain Publicity —Advertise.”—BLACKWOOD. 
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